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THE ARRANDEL MOTTO. 



CHAPTER L 



If Hessie was glad, as she had said, to be 
among these warm, kind friends, they were 
equally glad to have her. The house seemed 
brighter and cheerier, they thought, than it 
had ever been before the pretty, restless figure 
and sweet face came to move about it. She 
took her place at once with the ready grace 
and tact which she so pre-eminently possessed; 
and by her quick sympathy and tenderness of 
hurting or neglecting, won every heart in the 
household. 

Aunt Phyllis, even before the first twenty- 
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2 THE AKRANDEL MOTTO. 

four hours of her stay were over, began wonder- 
ing what they should do without her. Mrs. 
Goldsmith's warm, motherly heart took her 
into its very deepest recess. As for PoUie, her 
quiet little face seemed brimming over with 
happiness, and Eoley grew morbidly jealous. 

The extraordinary preparations for the party 
elicited hearty laughter all over the house, 
and Hester's highly original designing and 
festooning were interrupted continually (es- 
pecially the startling " Welcome," to be sus- 
pended in the little hall), by a laughter which 
quite incapacitated PolUe; between h,er amu^ie- 
ment, when they would not stick up, and her 
admiration when they would« 

At last the two girls looked round compla* 
cently to see everything ready and complete 
in the firelight. Hefisie stirred the fire to a 
brighter blaze; Pollia lighted the lamp. 
Hessie said — 

" Will it do now r 

And PoUie, in the same breath, said— 

^^JNowitwiUdo/' 
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Then there was nothing more to be said or 
done until the guests arrived — but wait. 

** Of course/* said PoUie, " the first rap will 
announce two guests. I never remember a 
solitary one coming first, and Tm sure there is 
some understanding among them to this effect." 

60 they did. Two of them coming in — 
pattens, umbrellas and all — like a genial breath 
of the wide frosty world without, carrying, 
each one, a basket gingerly covered with a 
clean handkerchief, under which lay, in care- 
ful preservation, the Cap. Sometimes so pre- 
served Arom year to year, for PoUie said she 
had known the same cap arrive so for nine 
years together, and not look Seriously aged in 
the ninth* 

Pre-eminently^ the first great feature of 
every New Year's evening was the bringing 
to light of the cap« If it ohancdd to be a new 
one the burden of hopd and anxiety was too 
great to be calmly borne by the posseseor, and 
her intensely conscious expression added ten- 
fold to its striking appearance. 

B 2 
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If the cap chanced to be an old one,- 
rather one from which the gloss of novelty 
had departed, — there was a shade of pique dis- 
cernible in the glance which the wearer would 
throw upon others of more recent date. 

Old Mrs. Choosan first began the disinter* 
ment of her cap on this night; slowly folding 
the red handkerchief which served as an awn- 
ing, that she might prolong the excitement of 
PoUie, who hovered over the basket, taking 
cautious peeps into the comers. 

** Why, I declare, Choosan, it is a new one/' 
she exclaimed, with the utmost surprise, as it 
came forth ; having read that fact long ago in 
Choosan's beaming face. 

" ' Tts SL new un this time. Miss Mary,'* she 
answered, with an abortive attempt at sang 
fratd^ " do you like it ?" 

Now as all Choosan's caps had been made 
on the same principle for all the years PoUie 
had known her — viz., with two broad, oblong 
blocks of border sticking well out with a 
solidity of their own, and forming a margin to 
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each cheek ; the back being a very secondary 
consideration, and not worthy of any amount 
of serious thought — Pollie had great difficulty 
in showing herself struck by its novelty. But 
she decided emphatically that it was becoming, 
and as Choosan knew this comprehended all 
that is desired in a cap, she glanced across 
rather pityingly at Mrs. Breeze. Bright, 
beaming, rubicund Susan Breeze, whose 
basket was still uncovered under Hester's 
hand, and who declined to hear Ghoosan at 
all. 

But her momentary cloud of jealousy 
turned to a perfect ripple of delight when, as 
the three-years'-old cap was displayed, Hessie 
exclaimed upon its brilliance. 

*' Do ye know, miss,*' said Susan, pulling 
out the loops with ineffable tenderness, *' it's a 
old cap." 

"Do you really mean it?" asked Hester, 
examining it with her head on one side, " why 
I quite fancied I could tell a new cap when I 
saw it." 
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^' It does look a'most like a new cap, don't 
it, miss ? but my boy bought it me nigh four 
years ago, of his first wage." 

It was on by this time, a perfect bower of 
roses round the honest, comely face ; and these 
two guests were ushered in for Mrs. Gold- 
smith and Miss Bobarts to entertain, while 
Pollie answered another rap. This was Molly 
Bent ; her little, gentle, wrinkled face rosy as 
a winter apple, and the cap (from which her 
little, flat, grey curls peeped) of so substantial 
a nature that it bore the big black bonnet over 
it, and was as fresh when that was taken off 
as it could ever have been, with a broad black 
ribbon round it, as if Molly had felt the wind 
in her ears after she had put it on. 

Good little Molly Bent 1 As rosy she was 
in face and in heart as if she had not a poor 
old bedridden husband at home for whom she 
toiled all day, and who never left off groaning 
and fretting from sunrise to sunset. As warm 
and genial as if she never sat over an empty 
grate, or got up in those bitter nights to give 
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her thin, worn blanket to the poor old 
ghivering man who never shivered the less for 
this one only possible addition to his comfort— 
or rather subtraction from his discomfort. As 
cheerfully, brisk, and active as if the days 
were not long hours of hard, rough work, and 
the nights often longer hours of wakefulness 
and nursing. As brave and hopeful still as 
if her seventy years had taught her nothing 
but a sweet and glad content; a humble, 
padent, resting on the love of Him who hath 
said, ^* Blessed be ye poor." 

Following closely on the heels of little 
Molly, came Martha Jones, with her bobbing 
curtsey which made Hessie fancy she had in- 
tended to •' flop," like Mrs. Jerry Cruncher, 
and changed her mind suddenly; with her 
long black bonnet— the material in which, 
Pollie reckoned, would have made her and 
Hester eleven each-'-^nd with the long blue 
cloth cloak which had been given her twenty 
years ago and worn through every winter 
since, and the remembrance of which had 
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shamed Aunt Phyllis that very Autumn 
when she had begun to think she required a 
new waterproof. 

In she came in her pattens, clattering 
equally with them and her busy little tongue; 
deftly taking off her cloak and pattens with 
her left hand, as she had learnt to do every- 
thing since her right had been cut off some 
few sad years before. A needle that had 
been left in a curtain she was washing, had 
worked its way into her palm; and, after 
months of agony, as she told Hester that 
night, the Infirmary surgeon had taken it 
carefully off, and it was better so, and she 
was growing quite handy ; but, Hessie thought, 
it was but left-handy after all. 

Of course Martha's bonnet was a fixture. 
The extensive satin bow at the top pro- 
claimed this at once ; and Hessie took her into 
the dining-room while Pollie ushered in — last, 
but emphatically not least — Miss Jemima 
Eimble; tall, stately, deaf, and wavering in 
her mind. 
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Poor Miss Eamble was in what she called 
reduced circumstances; but if such a re- 
duction extends to the valuation of oneself, 
it was a very doubtful one in her case. " She 
had been so different/' she used to lament. 
What a blessing for the companions of her 
childhood and youth ! " She had seen so 
much better days/' and of course that satis- 
factory thought eflFectually blinded her to the 
good of these. 

No one knew what these better days of 
Jemima's had been ; no one ever remembered 
her different from what she was ; but the 
romance gave her such gloomy satisfaction, 
and elevated her so unquestionably in the 
eyes of herself, that no one disputed it. And 
the low born neighbours (whose " better 
days" perhaps were only to comel) kindly 
and gently bore her patronage, though they 
might laugh sometimes at the poor thing's 
eccentricities, and never hesitated to help 
her: never grumbled that her thanks were 
not forthcoming, though now and then one 

B 5 
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of them would give her a few sharp words. 
Many a time would little Molly, tired and 
aching in every limb, call in and do Mi»i 
Kimble's heavy work while she lay in bed. 
And hearty, kindly Mrs. Breeze, on many a 
Sunday morning, would divide the little 
dinner at home ; pretend to eat her share 
while the youog mouths were busy and the 
eager loving eyes were watching her; then 
quietly slip her plate away, and take it in to 
poor Jemima, as ^^ a little bit that was too 
much, that we put away for ypu to taste how 
you like it cooked in this way/' 

Miss Kimble, having relinquished her 
shawl and bonnet, stood opposite the girls 
with folded arms ; a very extraordinary 
figure, indeed; just the sam^ width all the way 
down, and rpbed in a short, chinta muslin 
skirt of an uncertain age, and a long, tight, 
rusty, alpaca jacket, edg^d with a limp tucker, 
which refused to stick up and conceal her 
long, thin neck, But the Jittle yellpw knot 
of hair Qu th^ top of her head, ahput th^ size 
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of a crown (and here we would be distinctly 
nnderrtood to mean a five sliillmg piece), 
thoogli it looked so unnaturally lofty, was 
not an atom higher than were Pollie's and 
Hester^s chignons. 

" Come, Miss Kimble," shouted Pollie, as 
Jemima pulled oat and arranged the six short 
yellow curis which trembled (m her temples, 
*^ &&y are only waiting for you." 

And when she was shut In, the girls began 
to work in earnest. 

^ Mr. Delahoyde's curate said of Sir Randal 
Piatt that he had * rather a high complexion,' 
Pollie. I wonder what he would have called 
mine now,'* laughed Heesie ; but she clung to 
the toasting-fork, while Pollie buttered the 
cakes as fast as they were ready. 

The pyramids were piled, and in went the 
girls with the tea and the hot cakes, at sight 
of which Bessie noticed the mouths water, 
and heard an expectant sniff from Miss 
Jemima crushed in its prime. 

But Hester — wide and quizzical as her eyes 
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were that evening — saw nothing of the wonder 
and admiration caused by the attendance and 
attention of the beautiful lady who had such 
pleasant words to say to them all, and whose 
tiny white hands were so willing to wait on 
them. 

If a smoking board means a table with hot 
dishes upon it (which very rarely do smoke), 
then it was round the smoking board that the 
five guests assembled with Anne at their head ; 
the ladies waiting to see them settled. 

Hessie saw Anne trying to put her mother 
(Mrs. Breeze) into the background, as if she 
felt the responsibility of her position ; and 
saw too the perfect impossibility of success 
in the manoeuvre. Susan would crop up every- 
where as the most prominent figure in the 
group. She saw poor old Jemima draw her 
easy chair to the table, spread a large pocket- 
handkerchief on her highly-developed chintz 
knee, and express by an easy sniff that she 
had nothing to complain of so far. Then 
Hester saw her obligingly help herself to 
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muffin, regardless of Anne's pantomimic 
reminders of "grace before meat." Mrs. 
Goldsmith did not stand among her standing 
company just at the crisis when the tea would 
be hottest and strongest, and sing with them 
a verse of a hymn, long metre by nature^ 
longer metre by suspension; but in half-a- 
dozen words she begged a blessing on them 
all, leaving the muffins out of the question ; 
and when that was over they sat down in 
quiet content, and Pollie shut the door gently 
upon them. Then the girls went back to the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Goldsmith and Aunt Phyllis 
rested in the drawing-room, where Roley 
sulked majestically on the rug, that being the 
warmest and most undisturbed spot he could 
select for the purpose. 

Stopping in their talk every now and then 
to listen delightedly to the involuntary 
laughter or low chuckles that reached them 
from the next room, Pollie and Hester— toast- 
ing still — sat over the fire discussing their 
guests. No need to tell how many times 
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FoUie went in to replenish the plates, or 
Hessie toak in fresh supplies of tea. Saffiee 
it to siij that when the meal was over and the 
guests had gathered round the fire again, Mrs. 
Choosan, who was more outspoken and inde* 
pendent than the others, confided to Hester 
that ^* it was a good tea, and so had ought to 
be ; as it lasted them a whole jear, and they'd 
never another like it/' 

When the six chairs were comfortably 
arranged round the fire, and Anne was play^ 
ing the hostess and taking care of everyone, 
Hester and PoUie carried their own tea into 
the drawing-room, much to Aunt Phyllis's 
enjoyraent ; and there they all partook of it 
merrily, Hessie balancing her saucer on her 
fingers in imitation of Choosan, and Pollie 
delighted by setting aside ceremony and 
taking her tea to the rug; 

*^You are enjaying it so much, Pollie," 
laughed her mother, "-that I shall never get 
you back to your guests." 

'^Oome, Pollie," said Hester, having finished 
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her owii tea, ** your nose is growing bril* 
Kaatly red, and will booh have an ' inoom- 
prehensible sheen' upon it, like Dickens' 
Itsdiw friend, if you stay there encouraging 
the warmth and somnolence of which that 
will be an emblem. Come.'' 

Then began the usual evening's entertain- 
ment ], and gay as the guests might have been 
while left alone, Hester noticed that they 
looked eagerly for the ladies to go back, and 
Choosan, as spokeswoman, welcomed them. 

** Ah I we like it a deal better with ye 
amongst us, and FU let ye have yer own chair, 
missis," 

But missis would not hear of this, and 
Choosan, nto way unwiUiug, aat on ; as easy as 
the chair itself, as much at home upon it as if 
they had grown old together. 

Then Jemima rose majestically out of the 
other arm-chair, but still less would Mrs. 
Goldsmith see that, and she too slowly re* 
sumed her position, which was as stiff and 
upright a one as could well be imagined, and 
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made Hessie fancy the rusty jacket might be 
made of sheet- iron, and that the crisp curls 
might come off with any bend or jerk. 

Martha sat herself down close to Hessie, 
her head on one side like a little cock spar- 
row's, the big bow nodding at any pause in 
the conversation. Seeing this, Jemima nodded 
too, and though it might not be at appropriate 
intervals, the nods were a decided improve- 
ment on the normal rigidity. Susan, still pro- 
minent, filled her position both practically and 
metaphorically to advantage ; and as the even- 
ing advanced Hessie fancied that the flowers 
in her cap literally expanded and opened on 
the genial soil. Quite in one corner, on the 
other side of Hester, placid and quiet, sat little 
Molly, her small thin hands folded in her lap 
and her big cloth boots set in the first position 
below her short lilac calico skirt. 

So they sat, sometimes chatting in groups, 
sometimes talking altogether a little more 
earnestly, sometimes whispering a few serious, 
heartfelt words, sometimes sending a joke 
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through the circle and breaking into a hearty 
laugh, which might have been weak and un- 
called-for in women whose lives had so much 
earnest in them and so little play, but which 
made the work no harder perhaps on the 
morrow, and certainly made the play more 
healthful for this one day. 

Of course the songs came in their course, 
the old, old songs, for it was v^ry rarely in^ 
deed that a new one was attempted. Now 
and then it happened that an ambitious radical 
guest would volunteer a new song, and go 
swimmingly through the first and second 
verses, perhaps indeed the third, when 
symptoms of floundering became evident, and 
the faces of the company would grow ani^ious 
and concentrated as they ransacked their 
memories or inventions for a next line. But 
to give the necessary impetus it was advisable 
to go back to the very beginning of the song, 
so that the introductory stanzas were generally 
rendered as many times as there were guests,^ 
and grew painfully familiar to the audience. 
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Still each one, with perhaps a faint exception, 
siaopped at the original halting place in the 
middle of the verse, the faint exception 
possibly passing that, and then foundering 
more hopelessly and irretrievably than all. 

So the old songs still remained pre- 
eminent, though they never came sponta- 
neously by any means* There was more pres- 
sing and persuading required than Hessie 
had ever seen in any party before, and more 
cottghing and clearing of the throat from 
each one than Mr. Leslie's choir ever indulged 
in as a body. 

But they always came at last ; the old 
songs which they pretemded they could not 
sing j-^just as we do ourselves sometimes, at 
Clariber» instigation ; — and the chorus con- 
sisting of a repetition of the first verse at 
every pause, followed invariably. 

Susan wa% as usual, requested to begin, and 
after some diflScnlty she was induced to con- 
sents Slowly plaiting her apron in her 
fingers, and fixing one partionlar coal im the 
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grate, she told (as it was her custom to tell 
them annuallj), how she and someone who 
waA never particularly mentioned, met 'twat 
in a crowd ; how she lost her breath when 
his eyes were upon her ; and how well aware 
she was of what he felt, by the effect on his 
deep*toned voice ; ending each verse by 
energetically assuring the company that her 
mother was the cause of the anguish, which 
did not appear to be affecting her in the 
slightest. 

After various compliments and encouraging 
remarks, Martha was prevailed upon to sing 
her standard song ; sorely against her principle 
it would seem, while she had as little idea of 
going home without having sung it as she 
had of going without her supper. Hessie 
listened with wrapt attention — 

*"Ere'fl the rock, the broo-oo-ook, the tree. 
Ark ! ark I a yoice. Do yon thi-i-ink 'tU ee P' 

(Pause of several moments.) 
* ' It is not tee, and the night is eoming gon | 
Where's my lovelly wandreer gone P 
It is not tee^ and the night is eoming gon | 
O Where's my lovelly wandreer gone P 
Where's my lovelly wandreer gone P 

Wandreer gone P 
Breer goneP' 
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This song was received as usual with hearty 
applause, and the above verse, which com- 
posed the chorus, was vociferously joined in. 
Then it was Jemima's turn, and her song 
came without a descent from her elevated, 
stony attitude. 

At first Hester thought the familiar words 
were set to a Gregorian chant ; but, as it 
went on, she was obliged to own to herself 
that Gregorians were much more lively, and 
not one she had ever heard could have made 
such a sustained wail of the pathetic assertion 
that " she never bullamed him, ne-ev-ver ; but 
— ^received him when he came.*' 

Choosan and Molly declined to sing, and 
meant it. "It's very well for those as are 
singers," Choosan said, " but I never found 
as I was, and I don't intend to begin to be 
one, now in my years." 

So after this the turn came to the other 
side of the house, and Aunt Phyllis graciously 
accorded her standard song, **0 Nanny, 
wilt thou gang wi' me?" and won her 
standard laurels. 
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Then FoUie being called upon, blushed 
and laughed and would not, having a strange 
feeUng of shyness before Hester ; though she 
only remembered the child's quick talent, 
and intense love for music, and how she used 
to sing so purely about the rooms at Lome 
House, shocking the elder girls with her 
daring light-heartedness. Hester, seeing that, 
however laughable it might be, Follie was 
thoroughly in earnest, left off persuading her, 
and agreed readily when the eager request 
was made (rather more humbly) to herself. 
She sang at once, with a piquancy which 
made them all laugh over the words, while 
they tried to keep a breathless silence that 
they might not miss a single note. And as 
the refrain came again and again, the first 
note of it was, greeted by a pleased little nod 
from each. 

'* For there's nae lock about the house, 
There's nae luok at a's 
There's little pleasure in the house. 
When my good man's awa'/ 



.* *t 



And then, at their pleading request, she 
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sang a quaint old Chmtmas carol, which 
charmed them all ; especially Follie. 

After the songs it was nearly time for Mrs. 
Ooldsmith to read and pray with them, as she 
always did before supper ; but just at this 
particular crisis there was heard a long, quiet 
knocking at the outer door, and PoUie, in her 
capacity of waitress, went to open it. 

She seemed to be a long time away, while 
they were all wondering what the voices and 
steps outside could mean. When she opened 
the door at last it was to announce, in a voice 
preternaturally grave — 

" A late visitor." 

If St. Simeon Stylites, pillar and all, had 
suddenly walked into the midst of these 
guests, they could not have been more taken 
by surprise than they were when they saw 
this late visitor, who stood as high as the door 
itself, A figure in a close white cap, with 
Molly's deep black bonnet over it ; a long blue 
i^loak, and short white apron ; a figure carry- 
ing a basket covered with care, but from the 
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coyer of which, on one sidei Eoley's face 
peeped forth complacently. This £^ure 
picked its waj slowly along in the pattens 
which added so ominously to its natural six; 
feet, and curtseyed profoundly to Mra« Gold- 
smith ; itself the very incarnation of respectful 
gravity though the laughter rang around. 
Molly looked up as if she were contemplating 
the summit of Mont Blanc, screwing up her 
little toothless face in excessive laughter. 
Then she gave an elongated sigh, which Mrs. 
Goldsmith, in her laughter, said meant — " It 
won't be fit to wear after this,'' and applied 
to the bonnet; but which Lord Leaholme, 
from inside the bonnet, said meant — " I wish 
it looked as well on me." 

Every item of this ludicrous figure had been 
laughed over, before it was thoroughly under- 
stood that Follie had brought in another guest. 
But theu the greeting to Hugh was warm and 
heartfelt. 

Hester's laugh was as merry as anyone's; 
her reception of Hugh, perhaps, the most 
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frank and genial of all ; yet the one great 
throb her heart had given when she saw how 
gay and happy was the &ce that looked at 
her from its odd disguise, seemed to have 
killed the bright, new hope that had been 
straggling within her. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The Earl of Leaholme (in his own dress 
only now), sat among Mrs. Goldsmith's 
guests; enjoying the fun he had caused; 
amusing the ladies of the house, and joking 
t- with the old women; but never arrogating 
to himself the conversation ; on the con- 
trary, as Hessie noticed, simply helping it 
for the others. And then she felt| as she had 
never felt before, what a true nobleman he 
was ; not that she was thinking of his rank, 
but of that true nobility which teaches us 
to love as brethren, to be pitiful, and to be 
courteous. Mrs. Goldsmith, in placid enjoy- 
ment, folded her dimpled fingers, and put 

VOL. III. A 
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off her reading. Aunt Phyllis fluttered on 
her chair, and tittered irresistibly. Hugh, 
with his quiet gentlemanliness and clerical 
appearance, did not win half so much atten- 
tion, or provoke half so much interest as 
Leaholme did ; even before the listening 
ears had caught his name, and it was whis- 
pered that this handsome, funny gentleman 
was really the great Earl of whom they had 
all heard, and whose beautifiil oastle they 
had all seen. 

Hester, in the midst of her own talk, 
heard him drawing out Miss Jemima, ask- 
ing her questions relevant and irrelevant, 
and telling her odds and ends of news that 
were emphatically news to her. This, of 
course, she could not help but overhear in 
the raised voice which it was necessary to use 
in conveying anything verbal to Jemima ; but 
she found herself listening too to Jemima's 
murmured confidences. Sha heard her tell 
him that this was the only house at wifrioh she 
visited at now, for she had no other friends. 
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And wh^n Uq d^ked her bow that could be, sbi» 
said the gentry held themselves above her, 
and BO she would not thank them for their 
visits ; that the clergy, if they did come, only 
came to chirp at her, and that she did not 
Q^re about the commonalty. And — though 
Hessie was not supposed to b^ listening-^i;he 
l^lLigh danced in her eyes. 

She heard him (how quickly her ears would 
c^tch his yoicel) asking Choosan of her 
family ; aijid then she heard Cjboosan's conE<- 
dences too ; how that her husband was bat 
" a poor old piece/' and there w^ for ever 
a»d lever of trouble with him and other 
things ; how that she w^s getting too old for 
fp^ks to giv^ her much work, but that aJJ the 
aa^e she couldn't sit down evnd klem ; how 
that she could make a very little do, provid* 
i^g she h^d a cup of tea md a. deaiji cap ; and 
that, aliogeth^r-^thpugh it was hard sorj^^e- 
tiija^S'^pleftty of others w?re worse -<;^ff^ and ^he 
*' W3,sa't angry with Ah? Lord AJmigh^ty I" 
Hessie did Riot fi*toh Les^h^lncii^'s Ipw ^swer; 

c 2 
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but she heard Choosan's ready, assenting 
reply — 

" Yes, sir, God is good. Oh I yes, sir, I 
always feel — whatever happens — as He does 
His best." 

Poor Hester I The speech she had been 
making was stifled, and she tried in vain to 
regain her gravity. But Molly only thought 
she was laughing over her stories, and took it 
as a compliment rather than otherwise ; and 
presently Molly too was talking cheerfully to 
the Earl. 

Mrs. Goldsmith rather shyly began to 
speak of prayers again, and requested Hugh 
to take her place. Then they all settled them- 
selves in their seats with a rustle as people do 
in church after finding the text. After prayers 
came the hot supper, over which the five 
mouths watered lusciously, and on which 
whispered praises were lavishly bestowed. 

The Christmas presents of new warm 
garments were given quietly, one at a time, 
in the kitchen by Mrs. G oldsmith alone ; then 
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the hearty and heart-felt New Tear's wishes 
were exchanged again, with a good deal of 
gratitude accompanying them. FoUie held 
the front door open, and Hessie stood in the 
little hall re-arranging some of the shawls 
with an eye to comfort, and finding umbreUas 
for the owners, and owners for the umbrellas 
— the last a search not often so eagerly 
prommlgated as the first. 

The last good-night was said, and Pollie 
slipped into Choosan's hand as she passed a 
little parcel of cold beef for her sickly hus- 
band — " the poor old piece." 

" It will be a bit of supper for him," said 
Pollie, almost apologetically, '^ but it is not 
much/' 

'* Well, thank ye, miss," replied Choosan, 
politely, '' it '11 do." 

Pollie, smiling at the reception of her little 
surreptitious present, watched her down the 
street, then turned to Hester with a fanny 
little kiss. 

Anne had made such good use of the last 
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ten minutefi that she tTIm actnallj carrying^ 
the supper tray iilto the drawing room, when 
the girls shut the outer door* Pollie blushed 
a little as they followed it in, but then her 
blushes seemed to have it all their own way 
that night 

" May we stay to feupper, Mrs. Goldsmith 7**^ 
asked the Earl, with great respect, just as 
Aunt Phyllis was thinking how stupid it Was 
of Anne to bring it in before Lord Leaholme. 
*' We are rather yagabondish to-night, and as 
Delahoyde is my guest over Sunday, I ought 
to try to promote his enjoyment. He has 
promised to preach at Leaholme in the morn- 
ing, and perhaps will be careless if I do not 
oblige him by asking you to let us stay. For 
myself, it will be an intense pleasure* For 
him — just look ! Did you ever see sd much 
suppressed anxiety on one human countenance 
before ? Do let us stay.'' 

" Miss Eobarts,'* he said, as they drew up 
to the table, ^^ was it not comical to notice 
how eagerly your guests pocketed the mince^ 
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pies to-night when Mrs. GoldBmith gave them 
permission ? How easy to see that their 
hearts were with the hungry ones at home." 

^^ Do they ever attempt to do it without 
permission ?" inquired Hugh. 

'^ It has happened only two or three times. 
Only two or three times among as many as 
twenty guests at a time, for more than thirty 
years.'' 

Hugh looked a little incredulous. Clergy- 
man though he was, there were some simple 
truths which he had yet to learn among the 
poor. 

'* It will be very pleasant always to re- 
member these nights, Mrs. Goldsmith, I should 
think," said Hessie, her voice very thought- 
ful, while she raised her eyes full of a quick, 
bright hope, to Mrs. Goldsmith's face. 

" Very," she answered, with a smile, 
^^ even when the old faces have faded -from 
our lives — as they will never do from our 
remembrance, or when our place here shall 
know us no more save in a few loving hearts. 
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Then I trust that some one else will perfect 
what we have been attempting. Some one 
else will give a little time, a little trouble, 
and a great, great deal of pleasure, to those 
who hare to bear the burden and heat of the 
day/' 
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CHAPTER TIL 



The music hall was crowding rapidly next 
night, when the cabman gave a quick, heavy 
rap at Mrs. Goldsmith's door. 

'* Cab, please, ladies," he said, rubbing his 
hands and shaking the snow from the sleeves 
of his white great coat, as Anne opened the 
door and disclosed to him the group of ladies 
in the hall. 

Hester, in her black net dress and scarlet 
opera cloak, was stooping down, that Aunt 
Phyllis might adjust to her own satisfaction 
the silver fillagree comb which crowned the 
dainty little head; laughingly prolonging 

c 5 
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the process because Aunt Phyllis seemed to 
enjoy it. 

Mrs. Goldsmith was giving her good-bye 
kiss to PoUie, who looked very pretty and 
young with the happy excitement on her face, 
though her high, white grenadine had seen its 
best days. At the cabby's summons there 
was a grand commotion. Anne ran down 
the steps, escorting each young lady separately 
to the cab under an umbrella. Another good- 
night was called, -and they were oflF, two of 
the brightest, happiest, least critical listeneirs 
whom Sims Eeeves had that night. 

When the concert was over Pollie stood in 
her seat, letting the people flock past her. "If 
we wait for the crowd to disperse a little/' she 
said^ ** it will be better. And yet if we d6^ 
Hessie, we shall lose our cab most likely } the 
man promised to be there for us, but of course 
he will go if he gets hired. Oh, I hope he 
wxjn't." 

" Nevier mind, Pollie, if he does/' Baid Hessie, 
looking about Bud enjoying herself very much, 
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" no one will hurt tw, and I believe lots of 
ladies are here alone. Don't be nerrous ; 
bow beautiful it has been 1 I long to try 
whether I remember that one Italian air. 
Would the people stare if I sang it now? '* 

^ Come,'' said Poliie, abstractedly. " Come 
now, dear/' With a rapid change in her 
lowered voice, Hessie whispered, *' Not yet ; 
— aiot just at this moment — please, Poilie." 

Pollie, turning to ask why, saw the Earl of 
Leaholme coming down the room in the crush, 
guiding a resplendent old lady on his arm, 
and looking back 'just then to answer the 
remark of a young lady behind them. At 
tliat moment he saw the girle^*^he might have 
been looking at them all the evening for any 
surprise there was in the recognition— and 
bowed low and pleasandy; while a few heads 
turned inquisitively to see whom he greeted ; 
then his party passed oin, and the girls 
hesitated before following. B»ut tbey need not 
have done so, the crowd shut them fro Ji each 
other as effectually fts 43ie walls of the hall 
could have done« 
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By dint of much patience and more perse- 
verance, they steered their way to the door, 
and here was confusion and clatter indeed, 
as the carriages rolled up. 

*' Whose carriage, ladies ?" shouted a police- 
man, noticing Pollie's anxious look out into 
the street. 

" Oh I it does not matter, thank you,'* 
stammered PoUie, feeling very much smaller 
than she need have done, '* we only want our 
cab." 

The man did not seem to think this quite 
such an important matter as others he had on 
hand. 

" ni hail it presently, miss," he said, shout- 
ing another name almost before the words 
were over. 

" If I could see out there, I should recog- 
nize our cabby in a moment," said Hester, 
" and any man would fetch him." 

**This is the worst of being alone," sighed 
PoUie ; " is it not tiresome ? " 

*' I like it," said Hester, merrily, " I think 
it fan to see the rush and crush." 
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** Do you, dear ? It is only for you that I 
dislike it/' 

The crowd in front made way for a tall 
gentleman who came in from the snowy 
streets, the light flakes lying thick upon his 
opera hat. 

^^ Miss Goldsmith, do you not know that a 
carriage is waiting for you, and that others 
cannot come up until it has passed ?" 

'' Oh is it r cried PoUie. " Oh thank you, 
Lord Leaholme, thank you. We shall soon 
find it." 

** It is first on the line, and the way is 
covered; you need not fear the snow." 

She took the arm he offered, really too 
much bewildered to refuse, and Hesaie followed 
them through the crowd, thanking him in her 
heart for taking PoUie. 

He handed Pollie in; turned and helped 
her ; closed the door rather hastily ; raised his 
hat a moment, and they were off. 

'* Oh ! Hester," began Pollie, in real alarm, 
but Hester laughed outright. 
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** What carriage is it, PoUie ? It is very 
comfortable." 

** Lord Leaholme's; how did he manage it?" 

** I thoaght he had been beyond the portico, 
because of the snow on his hat« I see now he 
had been to bring this up. We might hare 
known by the servants." 

" But he kept them out of sight. No one 
was at the door but himself.'' 

** I would rather have had the cab," said 
Hessie, with such sudden gravity that PoUie 
laughed. 

The horses dashed along the quiet street, 
and were pulled up suddenly Bt Mrs* Gold- 
smith's door. Aunt Phyllis came out with 
Annie to see what the unusual clattering might 
mean, and stood within the door gasping 
dangerously. 

" Cinderella and one of her uncomfortable 
sidters, Miss Eobarts," said Hessie, shaking 
the snow flakes from her hair on the steps, 
"and Cinderella objects to leaving her god- 
mother's chariot." 
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The cause of which little assertion was the 
long time PoUie took to perforin the descent 
of the steps, guided and supported by a balus- 
trade of imposing footman's arm. 

How awkwardly during supper Pollie's des- 
cription of her drive interfered with Hessie's 
description of the einging, and the small 
snatches she gave of her favourite song I And 
how they would break in upon each other's 
taliss, until Hester broke o£f suddenly, and sa^g 
a Terse of Martha Jones' song from memory^ 
chorus and all, giving it its true originality. 

"Ere'e the rock, the broo-oo-ook, \h^ tree. 
Ark f Ark ! a voice. Do joa tbi-i-ink 'tis 96? 
It is not t^, and the night is coming gon, 
O ! Where's my lovelly wandreer goneP 
It is not tee, and the night is coming gon, 
0! Where's my lovelly wandrcMr gone P 
1 Where's my lovelly wandreer gone f 

Wandreer gone P 
Dreer goneP " 

And Pollie could tell nothing more for the 
peals of laughter, which drew abundant tears 
from Aunt Phyllis, who always laughed till, as 
she expressed it^ " she cried a-gain." Though 
^l^-^-when she had not cried before — she 
should call it crying again no one quite knew. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



** If you would not mind, Hester/' PoUie 
said, next morning, " we will call on our way 
to church this afternoon, and see some of our 
New Year's guests." 

And Hester consented very gladly. 

Their first visit was to Miss Jemima 
Kimble, who was suffering from a complaint 
she called the Sinking, but which, in spite of 
its name, seemed to cause her to sit even more 
upright than ever. While they sat in the bare 
little room, Susan Breeze brought in a myste- 
rious concoction in a bowl, on the top of which 
reposed a slice of pallid pudding, dotted 
sparingly with little oases of raisins. Susan 
did not see the girls until the present was as 
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good as given, else — judging by the bright, 
shame-faced blush of the giver — it would not 
have been presented. Then Jemima looked at 
it and put it aside. " I suppose you've tasted 
it yourself," she said ; " you know whether 
it's good, without my opinion." 

" I liked it very well," returned Susan, look- 
ing modestly conscious of her excellency in the 
culinary art, and forgetting to make herself 
heard. 

" There wasn't much flavour in that tea 
you brought me last, Miss Goldsmith," said 
Jemima, turning to PoUie; " hadn't you better 
tell your ma she'll get it better at Clay's ? 
Johnson's never agrees with anybody — parti- 
cularly with me." 

** And we want a good cup of tea to cheer 
us this Christmas time, don't we?" said PoUie, 
kindly. 

^^ Christmas or no Christmas, a bad cup of 
tea's always a bad thing," she answered, sen- 
tentiously. 

Poor Jemima I As the girls turned out of 
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her small bleak room with Susan, it seemed 
as if thej were taking away from her the 
only Christmas that could ever reach her. 

" We are pretty well used to her odd ways 
now, Hesflie," said PoUie, quietly, ** and know 
how little accountable she is for her ingrati-> 
tude and discontent. And when I go from 
some small bright house, with its atmosphere 
of love and contentment, to her bare apart* 
ment, where the air is laden with complaint^ 
I feel that she has brought her bitterest 
punishment upon herself. Yet who can tell^ 
after all, what glimpses of good may not find 
their way into those long dreams which the 
poor creature must fall into during the many 
hours she sits there alone, dependent, for all 
she needs, on the charity which angers her?*' 

^^A cheerless hearth," said Hessie sadly, 
" and yet, would it count for less to our 
tender Father in Heaven than the loneliest 
little nest in the loneliest mountain tree in the 
world? and that we know He guards." 

But FoUie, glancing into Susan's face and 
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thinking of the dinner in the biusin, began to 
regret Jemima's ingratitude. 

" Miss Mary," said Susan, her kind eyes 
gf owing a little moist, '* maybe it's only the 
blessin' of our 'omes as makes us different. 
W^ might all of us be like that if vre'd lived 
for thirty years our lone ; doubly lone, because 
dea&ess is so lonesome." 

*' But it is not always so ; not even often, 
Susan." 

" When I looked at her this mornin' in her 
des'late room," Susan went on, "and knew she 
'adn't broke her fast all day, and 'adn't sperit 
to tidy up a bit and make it look like Sunday ; 
and when I saw the gay big parties comin' 
'ome from church to their plentiful 'ot din- 
ners, and when I thought, too, of all awaitin* 
me at *ome, I was almost too 'shamed to give 
her the bit 1 took— for surely, I thought, 
there's somethin' a deal better as I ought to 
tell her of and can't, worth more than meat 
to the poor soul that's gone so far in poverty 
that she can't digest the bit she gets* It's 
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jest starvin' in mind and body as she is, Miss 
Mary." 

" But she hardly ever lets me read to her^ 
Susan ; she often tells me to stop. And she 
refused an almshouse you know." 

** Likely enough, miss ; but maybe her poor 
mind is more empty and wrong than we know, 
and she's but all the more to be pitied for that 
temper. Cheeriness greatly 'elps us when 
we're poor." 

As they walked quietly together, Hessie's 
thoughts ran on from Susan's words to the 
music of the Sunday bells, and softened all 
her feelings for poor Jemima. There was the 
home offered to everyone ; to herself it had 
been offered all her life, year after year, and 
she had turned from it coldly and indifferently, 
as Jemima had turned from this offered home 
of hers. So, was she to wonder and blame 
her, Hester thought, she who knew that a 
Father's hand had prepared a place for her, 
which she was making no effort to win, from 
which she kept so far, in unheeding coldness ? 
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Having a little present for Susan's lame 
boy, the girls went in with her to her warm, 
crowded kitchen, where everyone was digest- 
ing the wonderful weekly pudding, and where 
Susan's husband, with a baby on each knee, 
was smoking what he called " a quiet pipe ;" 
while Hessie curiously wondered — if this was a 
quiet one — what a noisy one could be. He 
turned to Susan after the greeting, with a 
queer, almost crying look on his hard brown 
face. Like Peter Bell, "he had a hardness 
in his cheek ;" but he had not the hardness of 
eye of that estimable peasant. 

"You've done it ag'in, Sue," he began, 
" and you promised to eat it all." 

She laid her hand lightly with a quieting 
touch upon his arm. 

" I'd enough. Trust me for takin' enough." 

" I wouldn't trust ye no further nor I could 
see ye," he answered, a little shakey in his 
voice. " If you'd take it out fust, I wouldn't 
mind, Sue. Cut it out of everybody's dinner, 
and the old girl's welcome to it. But when 
ye take it from yer own, 'tis a diflferent thing 
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en — tirely ; and I won't have it, my girli so 
long as Fm maister here." 

^^ That'll be a long time/' Abe 9aid, smiling 
at his manlike rebuke, ^^and all that time 
you'll be the very one to want the poor tbiog 
to 'ave a bit of somethin' on a Sunday that'll 
do her instead of all these things that m^ke 
you and me so 'appy." 

Follie began to talk to Breeze of his two 
fiinst grandchildren, whom he was nursing* 

*' Their father gets but little work yet, poor 
lad," he said, *' and Sue would have uij take to 
these a bit ; and very putty little comfits 
they are in th' 'ouse, too." 

Breeze did not intend to represent them as 
sweetmeats, Hessie fancied, but as small com- 
forts ; yet it required an imagination more 
lively even than hers to picture any comfort 
these two damp^faced atoms could bring into 
that overflowing household. 

*' He's as fond of '«m, Miss Bruce," said 
Susan, glancing admiringly at the three, " a^ 
if he'd never nursed eleven jpf *is own." 

*' It i$ euriDua," »urn«ired BflCftsf^ with 
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deep reflection, " as we never get tired of 
^em the more we haTe." 

When PoUie and Hester lefft that house they 
certainly did not feel as if they took the 
Christmas with likeva. 

No, truly. With its wealth of love — real 
brotherly love, of pity, of the charity that 
seeketh not her own, they left it there, in llie 
wee, bright house, where ten hungry people 
lived on ten shillings a week, and one was 
lame, and could not stir from his little bed in 
the corner of the kitchen, and one was an im^ 
becile old man who h^d tcome, ten years be- 
fore, to lodge with them, and had not been 
able to pay his few pence of weekly rent for 
four of those years, yet who would live on 
with them so until, at God's touch, there should 
be light, and the poor dim spirit should perhaps 
know all that had been done for it, and be 
another testimony, even there, to the wisdom 
of One who hath chosen the poor in this 
w<Qrld, rich in faith. 

After aerviee MoUy ainl Choosan were called 
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upon ; then the girls walked slowly and lov- 
ingly home aloDg the frosty, quiet streets^ 
thinking it might be a long, long while before 
they could spend another Sunday happily to- 
gether as they were spending this one, which 
was so nearly over. 

They entered the bright, warm little draw- 
ing room, expecting to find the two old ladies 
shaking off, with supernatural liveliness, all 
traces of the forty winks which usually — and 
especially on a Sunday — visited them in the 
gloaming, for they bad been home from church 
more than an hour ; but instead of this, they 
found them in very wide-awakefulness, en- 
tertaining Lord Leaholme and Mr. Delahoyde. 

** We are leaving so early in the morning,'' 
said Leaholme, as he shook hands with PoUie, 
^^ that we ventured to disturb you to-day, and 
Mrs. Goldsmith has invited Delahoyde to tea ; 
Bhe did not mention me, though." 

Hester was greeting Hugh, and looking 
into his laughing face. She noticed the change 
in him. He had lost the worn, desponding 
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look which had clouded his eyes, and he was, 
as she afterwards described it to PoUie with a 
shade of hyperbole, half as broad again at 
least. 

PoUie had by this time merrily arranged 
the matter of the invitation, and went away 
to order and superintend the preparations for 
tea. Hester hesitated, not liking to follow 
immediately. 

" We are late, are we not, Mrs. Goldsmith ?" 
she said, glancing at the time-piece ; and, in 
her new nervousness, not quite knowing what 
to say. 

*' We did not expect you before, dear, know- 
ing you were calling on our New Year's 
guests." 

" How was Mrs. Choosan ?" asked Lea- 
holme, easily. 

** Enjoying pleasant reminiscences of the 
party, only she says she laughed so much that 
her eyes awole. Mr. Delahoyde, take care. 
Is it not a warning to you ?'* 

** I recollect remarking, Mrs. Goldsmith," 

VOL. III. D 
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Bd,id the EJarly meditatively^ ^^ that shid 1oo1db«1 
on us at parting with, rather a; ginwand^watev^ 
eye. No wonder that it swole." 

** Good gracious, Lord Leaholme," exclaimed 
practical little Miss Phylliis/^ poor old Choosan 
is .the soberest, creature inthe ^ world, only she 
takes spirits so. seldom thai; they excite her**'' 

^^Oh I isthat;it<?" he asked, feigning in- 
tense relief. 

' ^^Had she apy of. her usual requeste to 
make?" asked Mfs. Goldsmith,, looking as-- 
serious as she could* 

"Wants ! oh, no she never mentioned' 
one," replied Hessie, looking seriously back 
at her^ " but a straqge dream has been vis^ 
ing her. She dreamed that PoUie and 1 took 
her a new cloaks Beiji^ superstitious, this has 
taken a great hold upon us all three*'' 

" Very curiop^," said the Earl, withicomicial 
deliberation, as he (half t sat. upon the taUei 
looking at her. 

She was slightly l^^ing ag^^nst theichimn* 
juey-piece, . as pr^tty^ a9d.g;raQ^fiil.a(£gure as 
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eyfes ' coiili reiit upbn. H^r beautlfiil hair WaS 
all put neatly up to-day below the small blaiik: 
v§lv^t bonnet, which had not a vestige of white 
oi^cbloiit abdut ii, aiid which seemed woti- 
dWfully pretty to Hugh* add the Earl, con- 
trasted with the lofty fabrics which their eyeg* 
had been perpetually encountering during the 
day J Her' c6ld cheektf were bright with a soft 
pifek^fliii^h,' ana- her- e^fes" flashed btilliantiy 
wltKa'istrangi^'hbjife ahd excitement whicShnd^ 
oneuiderstbc^dl 

" Do your 'dreairii ever come tr&e', Mr. Dela- 
hoyde ?" 

Shtf tuttr'ftd ttf '^*' it as she l^ft' the' room, 
ia* a bright^ laugM Aig voice. Lekholtne, wfth ' 
a'6mile half sad,' h^lf satirical,' list^b'ed %HiH! ' 
Htigh'toM'her tHiH they sometitfifes had' doiie!.'' 

" M1dI6' nevei" dof stfela^ghedj^a^e^^jdiie^' 
th*d^da6t for h^r, and thdn ^he ran ujist&SrsJ ' 

ThrcrtnnghSr walking' **hiflg8-u^(fti' thfe^bfedi' 
aht fell ut^dh'-h^i- kte^f6r a 'few'^sit^tit ml:P' 
meafiB:' Ntf wbrd* ' caie ta h*f lips, boli sKli' 
rd«5 q<iite' still 'and -cdlW,' no'8hado^thi6ii'\)f 

D 2 
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weary disappointment on the bright child- 
face. 

^^ Mrs. Goldsmith/' she said, as she sat at 
table, stirring her tea very demurely, " we 
went to see Miss Jemima you know, and you 
never asked after her." 

** Pray, how is she ?" 

"Not at all well. She is suflfering from 
the Sinking, a most painful complaint from all 
accounts, for she says it werrits her even to 
see the mice running past her by the wall." 

"Oh! Hessie, do hush," cried Pollie, 
putting down the tea-pot in despair. 

" The door seemed barred when we got 
there. Miss Eobarts," resumed Hessie, with 
deep gravity, "and we could not force an 
entrance at first. I was just going to cry, 
^ Ltherti^ Egalitk^ Fratemitk^' and Pollie was 
just going to run away, when — with one 
renewed effort — we pushed a great mat away 
from inside, and burst involuntarily in on 
Jemima. Was the mat a successful barricade 
against Fenians? I inquired. It wasn't put for 
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that purpose, she told us, but because there 
was a gap at the bottom of the door ; a gap 
that oughtn't to be there, for she never had 
liked draughts coming straight upon her 
ankles. Indeed where she sat, her ankles 
were always between two draughts, and she 
did not like it ; though doctors did tell you 
always to keep your feet cold, and your head 
as hot as possible. Mr. Delahoyde, when you 
have resumed a befitting gravity, I will 
trouble you to pass my cup. I want a little 
more tea, and Miss Goldsmith never asks 
me. What do you think Choosan's husband 
told us?" 

*'0h, do hush, Hessie,*' pleaded Pollie, 
again ; " I cannot pour out the tea if you make 
me laugh so." 

" He told us, Mrs. Goldsmith,^that his wife 
sent him in to Miss Kimble's yesterday with 
some broth, or — as he expressed it-*— * a few- 
broth ;' and he was to tell her Mrs. Choosan 
was very sorry she could not manage to take 
it in herself, and * hot it up ' for her. Aiid 
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;tJipi^t Jemima said to Jiim, the l)rotIi /prpuld do 
very w.ell without Mrs. . (JJjbooSjan, for P^vid 
Ji^d gaid quite . true tjiat a dinner of herbs 
y7BS better than a brawling woman." 

** Poor quiet old Chopsfin, fancy her being 
^ar^ra^ling woman I " 

" Pollie did so .^augh, do you know,*' con- 
tinued Hester, seriously. 

" And no one els^, Ipresume,?" ^sked L^- 
bolme ; tite question only an excuse for turning 
to Ippk into her f^qe. 

'* Who else would be at all likely to follo.w 
^80 bad an example, my lord ?" 

" I did not think about the following. ,1 
was afraid Miss Goldsmith had the bad example 

" Miss Eobarts, my narratives have not nj^t 
with the applause they merited/' said ^iptessie, 
^ra^ing her eyebro^rs cc^icajlly. " I sh^l tell 
;ap njiore. Would you, if you were me?" 

"No, indeed, ^nd yeit\J ^hould like ^ 

,ei?joympat. 
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After tea, before the two old ladies had left 
the dming-room, Hqgh teiqpted PoUie to the 
piano to sing a hymn he had h€fa[rd for the 
first time in church that day. And then 
Hester found that she and Lord Leaholme 
were left sitting together at the fire ; his chair 
drfiwn very near to hers. Her heart beat 
paisafullyt; and he read this in her drooping 
face, but inrterpreted it wrongly. 

The silence must bis broken, she thought, 
or her.heart4>eat8 ^ould be heard. 

^' That is a beautiful hymn/' she said^ 
feeling that she had not a grain of tsense at 
command. 

'' Yes," he answered, not troubling himself 
to hide his own abstraction. 

" Do jou pla{jr much now ?*' 

The words were no sooner spoken thaa she 
regretted the "now;" but it was too late to 
correct the speech. 

'' No^ None at all.'' 

** Why?" 

"I hardly know; but— do you remember 
what Job «aid of his ^rglan ?' 
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*' No." 

" That it was * turned into the voice of them 
that weep I 

"Oh yes, I remember; but— '* 

" But what ?'* he asked, gently. 

" Job was such a miserable man." 

" Just then, you mean. Yes, our miseries, 
I suppose, ought to sink into nothing beside 
his. They must have been great indeed," he 
added, with an odd, sudden laugh, " to have 
silenced those three self-sufficient discomforters 
of his for seven days and seven nights. Do 
you ever picture it?" 

" No," said Hessie, softly, " it is too sad a 
picture.'' 

He laughed again. " You do not care to 
picture sad scenes when there is no occasion." 

" No. I wish I had no sad scenes to look 
back upon through all my life." 

"* All my lifel' It sounds as if you could 
look back upon your three score years and 
ten. You do not * count time by heart throbs' 
yet, I hope." 

" Yes," she said, looking up quickly, " I 
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was thinking of that only this morning ; how 
really and truly * we live in deeds, not years ; 
in thoughts, not breaths/ " 

** Were you? Why?" 

" I suppose, because I caught myself looking 
back regretfully, and looking on unhope- 
fuUy." 

" What did you regret ?" 

'* I regret many things/' she said in a low 
voice, thinking of her one mistake, ** but 
particularly of one resolution I made four 
years ago." 

His face saddened pitifully, for how was 
he to guess what this could mean, when it 
was years before he had ever seen her. He 
looked away again slowly, the one flickering 
hope dead. 

" I thought that thought in church," she 
said simply. " I am afraid it distracted me 
from the service.'' 

" I wish," he said gently, " that you had 
no sad thoughts to distract you from anything 
so comforting." 

D 6 
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^^ Was it comforting ?" she a,i^ed, abi^^tlj. 
^^ Delalioyde said so. As for myself, I 
was — Do you remember * Barbara? " 
"Yes. I think I do." 
'* Well, I felt like that tp-day. 

^' ' Amid the words of merqr, 

Falling on my sonl like balms ; 
'Mong the gorgeous storms of musio. 

In the mellow org^ calms, 
'Mong the upward streaming prsyeni, 

And the rich and solemn psalms^ 
I stood heedless . • . 
My heart was otherwhere 

While the organ fiUed the air, 
And the priest with outspread hands 

Blessed the i>eople with a prayer/ " 

" I wonder why his thoughts were othpr- 
where," said Hessie. *' Was Barbara dead ?*' 

** There can be hopelessness without death. 
Can there not^ Miss Hestef ?" 

The words seemed quivering on her lip^ 
which woulcj have brought the sudden hap- 
piness to hi^ facQ, when PoUig's voice bro^e 
in upon them. 

" Hessie, would you sing Mr, Dielahoy^e 
* Holiest, breathe an evenins: blessinsr ?' " 

She rose, crushing back the pain at her 
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heart, and began to sing the hymii) svreetly 
and purely ; while no facte out of tune told of 
the straggle within. But predently the rich, 
sweet voice began to tremble ; the words 
grew l^s distinct ; abd M lust they stopped 
altogether. 

*'Doyoa fofga it^ dear?" asked Pollie, 
wonderingly. 

** No/' said Hessie^ without turning her 
face toward them, " and yet I oBnnot sing it." 

** Are you liot well ; id anything the matter?" 
asked PoUie, in loving fear, bending to look 
into the little white face. 

" I think, PoUie^" she said, with a quick 
wonderful effort^ a real laugh chasing from 
her pained face the look of agony which none 
of them understood^ " I think, PoUie, that I 
am going to be initiated itito Miss Jemima's 
alSiction. I begin to think I have thd 
Sinking*" 

Before the laugh had died away^ the goestK 
began to say good-night; and Hester stood 
listening while Lord Leaholikie begged Mrs. 
GkddsmitL to ga and see^ him at Leaholme 
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Castle when he returned. Might he send a 
carriage over for the three ladies, he asked, 
as it did nothing but literally rust to death. 
Mrs. Goldsmith thanked him quietly, as she 
shook hands, but thanked him heartily, for 
she knew this was no artificial invitation, to 
be conveniently forgotten, but one which he 
earnestly wished them to accept. 

Anne opened the door, letting in a bitter 
gust ofthe raw night wind. 

" OhJ dear, dear," shuddered Aunt Phyllis, 
" what a night this is to be out in." 

" * All aloud the wind doth blow,* indeed," 
laughed Hugh, going back to shake hands 
with Pollie in .suspicious forgetfulness. 

** How un usually red and raw poor Marianas 
nose would have been to-night I *' laughed 
Leaholme too, pulling up the collar of his 
fiir-lined coat. ** Delahoyde, what do you mean 
by bringing us both into Shakespeare on a 
Sunday night ? Good-bye, Miss Bruce." 

She was the last to whom he gave his hand, 
and she hardly felt Hugh's afterwards. 

** You look very tired, dear," said Pollie, 
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putting lier arms round the slight figure still 
near the door. " Come in now. You shall 
do nothing more to-day but sit in that easy- 
chair/' 

No I What was there more to do to-day ? 
Let it drift away and lie forgotten, like those 
other happy, hopeless days which had brought 
her all this misery. Let it be buried quickly 
now, that it might not shadow her future, and 
embitter more the bitter past. 

Suddenly, with a quick pain, Hester roused 
herself, for Aunt Phyllis was reading aloud 
from the new book which had been PoUie's 
Christmas-box to her ; and the words stung 
the poor child reproachfully. 



''The Paat and the Fatare are noUung* 
In the faoe of the stem To-day.' 



n 



Hessie sat up on her chair, her tiny hands 
clasped in her lap. 

" Mrs. Goldsmith," she said, with a bright 
blush, " may I play to you, as you said you 
liked it?" 

For that was the only way poor little 
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Hester oomftd think of just then, to he^in, to 
act upon the lessoa, and to win a little imile 
from the face of the stern To-daj. 

Quite early on Monday morning Tom ap- 
peared in his character of escort for Hestw ; 
a&d| raiiher to her surprise, he hastened her 
awfly. 

^ Why did you do it, Tom ?'* she asked, a 
little severely, as the train bore them--H>nly 
too rapidly, she thoqghfr**-towardA Charleiglu 

^ I really did not hasten you, dear." 

^^ Yoi^ did ; and they would all have seen 
it if I had not manoeuvred and acted all kinds 
of things. You need not shorten my time 
where I have been so happy," 

" Have yau,, Hftfiiai^? Happier than at 
home ? I have missed you so awfully, espe- 
cially before Sir lUndal Flatt came." 

" Is he at Ohurleigh ?" she asked, her voioe 
very blank. 

'^ Yes f he came on Saturday, and is godng^ 
to stay over the ball at Wye Abbey." 

*^- Why ? What is he going to do that ixtt ?" 



*' He seemed to wish it aw^^7, ^a^ giotker 

^ fee g9ll iS^ t9 WPt€> *» i*e^lwliftP ^ ask ^f 
he would be welcome." 

^ A|i4 wliftt. did 1^?;4 I^qlpxiB /»fty to thjat 
" He said he hoped I would take aaj com^n 

Hessie, liotlj^^ 

** No ; but why should h^ ^q\ ?" 

- Bffi%iiipe fee ffe^ikp ^^ tog IjiigWy of you, 
Tom, to call Su* Randal Piatt your |(iend/' 

^^ Nonsense, dear. Sir Eand^j is ^ qapital 
f?Jl9^," 

" I dare say. I do uqIj ^p^w ^^RftP^ly wl^at 
capital fellows are." 

" Well, you can judge of him now that he 
is staying in the house. I like him a good 
deal better than I did, Hessie dear*'' 

** I am very, very sorry to hear that.'' 

" But really he makes himself very plea- 
sant, and one cannot help liking him. Tou 
wait and see." 
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" I will, indeed/ » 

** Only if you do grow fond of him, I shaU 
not feel quite in the same way. Is there any 
chance of it ?'* 

She turned to look from the window with a 
flash of scorn in her eyes, which rather pleased 
Tom. 

" I am 80 glad to have you again, dear, 
Churleigh is so di£Ferent without you. I felt 
as if I were always looking for you." 

"Did you, Tom?" 

" Yes, always; but I feel all right and 
happy now." 

** Thank you." 

There was no scorn in that answer, and it 
pleased Tom still more. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Twelfth night— the night anticipated by bo 
many in Herefordshire had arrived ; and the 
little timepiece in Bella Lane's room was 
striking the half hour after nine, when Bella 
turned slowly from the glass, hearing Hester 
enter. 

A thorough contrast the two girls were at all 
times ; to-night that contrast seemed stronger 
than usual as they stood a minute scrutinizing 
each other unconsciously. 

Bella had been regarding a very gay little 
image two minutes before, and had experienced 
excessive satisfaction in doing so. The glass 
was fortunately behind her now, so she could 
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not see how the prettiness of her little plamp 
figure dwindled beside the brilliant, girlish 
beauty of her cousin. Yet Bella looked very 
well to-night, as she had imagined. The light 
wavy chignon at the top of her head was 
clasped by a drooping half wreath of scarlet 
geranium and jusminre ; .the irich white silk 
skirt lay on the ground a yard behind her, 
having an aerial, illusive garment over it like 
a frilled veil. Over that, a short skirt o{£wA^t 
and gold tissue was looped up with sprays of 
the geranium and jasmine. The body of ike 
dress — a very trifle in jpoint of si;&e — was.heaijy 
wilh trimming of Bcarlet and wJiite; aB4 
Bella's plump little arms and neck were loaded 
withhold. She Looked happy and animated, 
and her colour had. not yet risen unbecoming!^. 
Hei|1ier glanced at her in pleased admiration. 

" Hester, how do I look ?'' 

" Very pretty," Bessie answered, fraz&ly 
^njj heartily. 

^VJ thiis^k it Is ajQQkost handsome dress," said 
PeUap loQking 4own complacently, ".and if pa- 



pa Sfi^BIt is :tpo,gay, €^ h^ delight^ ia doing, 
his ye&i^tioP(Will nQt^\aat»hQwe a few iniautes. 
Lord Leaholme admires this sort of 4i^e99-'' 

^^Doeste?" 

>* Yes ; >he /:woidd oall ^it guaoi^fiU. Ke 3fty& 
a Ipdy.Qannpt be more l^a^ grjaQiBfaJ, withiu 
ftud witliQUt.^' 

**No, I suppfi^e 3]m QAPnot/' #^^w;€ir^ 
Hpsi^e. 

*'I ff^lftp if J;glipftld enjpy ,«iyself ftp ,1ii;e- 
mendously, Hester, ypu ought to ji^ye rvLhi1;)d4 
up yp^r dftijeing a (bit Pp you think ypy can 
venture with^.ujt ?" ,ftpjcefi jBellft, gmng Mfim9 
Jier,ftlc^k^9.hold. 

**(I £aQcy it will ^^im liftok tp me," s^.^^ 
Hester, laughing, ^^ on the wings of the mjo^p 

'^.* I St^pppftp ypu hajvp ney^'b^pn itp^ reg\^r 
bqill (in yp^r 1i£b ?" 

*' Never,'' said Hester, putting BeUa'^ clo^^ 
^ftfelftlly ^^^eT tjfe^ ha^ng flowery, 'VJi^rdly 
to even an irregular one." 

4'.' ]Cpu ^ijl fee} rvepy aw^war4, J f^ftr." 
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** Why should T ? Do you generally T* 

^^ No ; but I am accustomed to them." 

"Ohl'' 

Hester's face was full of fun. She was so 
glad and bright to-night So expectant of a 
happiness which she felt sure was coming ! 

Bella, turning again, began to take a sudden 
interest in Hester's appearance. 

^^ Just take off your cloak a minute, (jood 
gracious ! Do you mean to say you are going 
without \n atom of colour ?" 

"Unless my nose is red/' said Hessie, 
turning laughingly for inspection. 

" It is very silly ; because you are not a 
girl of seventeen making her first appear- 
ance." 

" Not at all. I am quite an elderly person; 
still I would rather wear no colour to-night. 
But I have not asked your question yet. How 
do I look ?" 

" Too white, I think ; but don't heed my 
opinion." 

The soft flush that mounted to the wistful 
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face contradicted that opinion as no words 
could have done, if Hessie had tried words ; she 
merely wondered vaguely why she was so 
easily subdued by Bella. 

" Do you want to look at yourself?" en- 
quired Bella, coldly. 

" Yes, of course,'' she replied, the more 
readily, seeing that Bella did not expect it. 

She met her own reflection merrily, though 
her eyes grew a little grave as she looked. 
She saw a glistening white dress, and a 
beautiful whitQ lily above it; her mother's 
diamonds flashing purely and restlessly ; and 
a pair of big dark eyes almost as restless at 
that moment, with all their deep, deep, long-, 
ing look. And she saw nothing more. Noth- 
ing of the perfection of the slight, graceful 
figure which leant the gleaming dress its 
charm. Nothing of the wealth of rich brown 
hair in which the one pure, spotless lily rested. 
Nothing of the dimpled whiteness of the 
beautiful neck and arms on which glittered 
those few precious diamonds kept from her 
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mother's store. She sun nodiiiig^ of- the^ 
** tender grtwxe*' and quiet elegwioe of 4e^ 
face and form which the glastf gave baekfto 
her; and she turned round with a' slight righi' 
and pilt on her cloak again. 

" Now, Bella, let us go. Uncle All'is sWW' 
to be waiting. Ah I Wattie,- are - yo« cotbe 
for us r 

^^ Yes," said the child, lookmg wc^deringly 
from one to the other, '^ thecarria^is waitings 
Oh I you do look so — " 

"So whaty' asked Bellaj quickly. 

^^So grand, donU we?" laughed •Hessiejaii* 
she stooped impetuously and kis^ • tke^ 
quizzical litde fiice. ^^ Don*t you feel re-' 
markably shabby, dear, by the side of ubV^ 

Wattie laughed. 

** I never saw you look this way before.'^' 

"Nor I," answered Hes^ie, gaily ^ "andf»'I 
feel exactly like the little old egg^^wotnan^' 
Wattie-^I verily believe that ^thi&is nbitti'i^ 
V Come." 

Bella hastened ' throc^h the hidl info llke^ 
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oaarriage, i foldings her riohi Bkittt^ arduiofd hen 
Mr. Bruce* turoedc with hiff eyebrowif rafaedi 

^' And' this is you^ is it; Hessiel? Id^^thie^ 
dresa a triumph ?'' 

" I will tell youdnf confidence when 1 1 come* 
home, uncle*:' 

"Win twor hundred pound* pay for 'it?'' 

" Give it me, Uncle Alf, and let me tsfy. 
OhI dckT 

** Silly childi Jump ins;'* 

Mrs. Bruce was last to appearf slfow and^ 
elegant in) blue velvet and abundant' lace. 
Tom\and: Sir Eandal Piatt had driven off ^ ht^' 
fore ioD/thebboughamii 

MrB«i Braoej very talkative' and ^'pleaMUlt^J 
beganj to discusB^^Nwith <BeiiiaL^ who* would' be 'at> 
theuAbbey ; how J they wwild loobj anfd variow 
subjecto conBectod with< a 'bait in anticipation, 
l^^ither Hesm^sioir^heT mnol6> could keep irp' 
with thcmt; but f<»Jthemi toojit'WaS'a'^plea- 
Bant, cheerfuL drive;' 

Jaitiwitbkp thi» door^t ;Wy« Abbeys stood 
Tom and Sir Bandal waiting. Sir Btodal' 
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held back with a motive of his own^ but 
failed ; for Tom took his place at once at 
Hester's side, and common politeness bade 
Sir Bandal advance to Bella. Bat he did not 
attempt to hide his dissatisfied frown. 

"Hessie, be kind to me to-night," whis- 
pered Tom. " Dare I ask for the first 
dance?" 

They were standing in a crowd of fresh 
arrivals, and she answered carelessly, as she 
looked about her — 

"You must judge for yourself, Tom, 
whether you dare. If you do, I shall say yes." 

He murmured his thanks as they walked 
through the reception rooms, Hessie feeling 
herself in a perfectly dazzling dream of 
flowers, and statues, and beauty, and music. 

" How magnificent it is," she said, breath- 
lessly. " What a number of happy people !*' 

" Plenty of heartaches too, I daresay." 

" If you are cynical, Tom, please to go." 

"I am not going to spoil your pleasure, 
Hessie." 
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*' I do not think you could, sir." 

" No, I am sure I could not; you look so 
very happy. But I mean I am not going to 
think about — things," 

" You prefer thinking about people for the 
time being," 

'' Plural if you must, singular if you please, 
Hessie* I shall not have you much to-night, 
I feel sure, dear," he said, dropping his voice 
still lower; "but hovvever much you are 
sought for, you will be gentle to Leaholme in 
his own house, wou't you ? You will not defy 
him, dear, as you always do ?" 

She laughed a little light laugh ; but her 
hand tightened on his arm. 

" Tom, my innocent, kind-hearted cousin, 
do you suppose that the pleasure of your host 
to-night could possibly be marred by any- 
thing I could do or say ?" 

'' I ani sure it could, dear." 

" But you can make mistakes sometimes." 

" Of course there are plenty of bewitching 
people here to-night," he said ; " but even our 
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host will have leisare to remark a certain 
little winning face, I know. Why, Hjoemj^ 
he went on, still looking down, ^^actnallp 
blushing rosily at that ?'' 

^^ Tou say foolish things, which yon oog^ht 
not to say," she answered quickly, as ahe 
withdrew her eyes from the figure she had been 
watching. 

^^ There is the host,^' said Tom, pleased at 
the unusual reception he imagined his words 
to have met with. ^^ What a splendid looking 
fellow he is, Hessie. You dislike him so much 
yourself that I can afford to praise him, you 
see." 

Sir Bandal and Bella were before them at 
the entrance to the ball-room, and while the 
Earl stood talking with them Hester saw him 
turn to a young man who stood near : a hand- 
some, rather weak-looking young man, with 
faultless light whiskers, an equally faultless 
black suit, and nothing else in the slightest 
degree worthy of remark. 

^' Mr. Hemming, Miss Lane ; but I fear yoa 
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are too late^ Hemming, and that Sir Etandal 
Flatt haa engaged IVIiss Lane for this dance^"' 

^^ No^ not for this one," said Bella, rather 
v^xed. 

Sir Randal resigned her with a pretence 
at disappointment, and turned at once to look 
for Hester. Bella bowed to Mr, Hemming, 
and they went off together. 

The Earl sauntered on, speaking to every- 
one ; when he came up to Tom and Hester 
l^ey were standing a little apart, waiting for 
the crowd to advance. 

" Miss Bruce, how do you do ? You are 
engaged, I presume, for the opening dance?" 

"Yes," replied Hester, giving him her 
hand. 

'' I feared so." 

**Why?" asked Tom, simply, while her 
heart beat. 

^^ I was about to ask the favour for a young 
friend of mine. Perhaps for some future 
dance he may hope." 

^^Ohl Hester, Hester," she thought, crush- 

E 2- 
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ing her flowers in her passionate handling, 
" you must have been mad to think such a 
thought as you did when he began to speak^ 
and madder still to tremble so. Even Bella 
had sense enough to know he could not ask 
her yet. And for you to think so.'' 

" Tom, I am very glad to see you here. I 
need not say I hope it will be pleasant to 

you." 

Tom smiled down at Hessie for his only 
answer, and Leaholme's eyes followed his 
with a moment's contraction of the brows. 
Then he smiled in satirical amusement. 

^^I am afraid my friend stands but a 
poor chance. You will let me know when 
you begin to tire of each other ?'' 

All the longing of those past months ; all 
the yearning love and humility of Hester's 
heart, seemed crushed in that one hot moment 
when she heard his words, and looked up to 
read his cool, proud face. Her eyes glanced 
straight into his, with a defiance stronger, 
prouder than the defiance of old because it 
had lost its old excuse. 
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" Thank you, my lord. I shall be sure to 
tell you when I am tired of Mr. Lane. It is 
just the kind of thing I naturally should tell 

you." 

Misunderstanding the struggle in her face 
he answered, with a quietness which exas- 
perated her still more — 

" I begin to think I presumed an impossi- 
bility. Then, until I hear otherwise, I can— 
asyour host — feel comfortable in the assurance 
that you are happily occupied," 

Hessie went through the quadrille me- 
chanically. When it was over she hardly 
noticed who begged for the honour and hap- 
ness of the next« 

So it went on, dance after dance, and all 
the time her little embossed and perfumed 
programme lay untouched where she had 
placed it in the sash of her dress. She would 
not own, even to herself, why she allowed no 
one to write upon it. 

Partners flocked around her eagerly. The 
best partners in the room she chose from, 
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carelessly, almost saucily, but with aucli an 
evident indiffercDce, now and then showing 
such a sudden glimpse of weariness, tUtdwy 
could not feel flattered by her choice though 
they 80 eagerly sued for it. 

The list of dances was nearly half per£3rmed 
whem Tom came up to her, as he had come 
continually before, and found her at last dis- 
engaged. 

Sir Bandal was entreating for a promenade 
after their yalse, but she moved her hand 
willingly to Tom's arm. 

"I may venture now for a royal fistvour, 
may I?" he asked, fondly. 

" Yes; and let us walk for a few minutes.*' 

*' You must own now that I was right/' 
said Tom, laughingly, as they left the crowd 
behind them. 

" Of course you were, Tom.*' 

" Do you know what I mean?" 

" You mean, haven't I always found you a 
reliable authority on all points?" 

^^ In return ior that/' said Tom, laughing, 
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" I shall tell you the remark everybody k 
making." 

"Not everybody making the same remark, 
I hope ? How dull it must be ! " 

" Not dull to tne, For I love the subject of 
it/' 

" I love no one subject, Tom. I love many,'' 
she answered, in the ^ame absent tone. 

"Then you have your wish, dear; for all 
say you are the queen tonight ; all the gen- 
tlemen I mean. It is a good thing that Bella 
has Mr. Hemming^s attentions to amuse ber, 
or she would be green and yellow with 
jealousy." 

He broke off with a low whistle as Bella 
and Mr. Hemming came up. 

^Is not this a magnificent ball?" asked 
Sella, smiling up at Tom in her happy ex- 
citement. " Have you seen Lydia, lately ?*' 

"Yes; she is over there, dancing away; 
and, I say, Bella, where did she get the brush 
this season ? She has it suspended from her 
chignon ; a very fine one. I should never 
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have fancied Lydia one to be in at the 
death." 

"She looks very nice, to-night/' said 
Hester, pressing Tom's arm reprovingly, ** I 
saw her dancing with Earl Leaholme, and I 
thought how well she looked.'' 

Bella laughed, a sharp little laugh which 
brought no spontaneous answering one — as 
some laughs will. 

" Poor dear Lydia I Douglas is always so 
kind to her. Mr. Hemming, I must introduce 
you, and you will be kind to her I know. 
Oh, I am very fond of Lydia, shy and awk- 
ward as she is. If you are really fond of a 
person, you are fond of her, whether she is 
clumsy or not, are not you, Mr. Hemming ? 
Do you think we had better pass on ? Hester, 
you seem determined to make the most of your 
first ball." 

"Bella," her mother was loitering care- 
lessly and gracefully by her, whispering with 
her fan before her lips. " Dance quietly, my 
love, you flush so soon," 
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Tom and Hester had strolled back with 
Bella, and were at the lower end of the ball- 
room now in the outer circle of the crowd. 
Suddenly a light familiar tone struck upon 
Hester's ear, and made her pulses quicken. 

" Yes ; 1 will allow it, if you like/' 

" Oh 1 you condescend so far, do you ?" a 
strange voice answered. " At any rate it is 
a face that haunts one, be it with one beauty 
or many. Is she niece then to Bruce of 
Churleigh?" 

"Yes/' 

** And engaged to young Lane, I suppose ?" 

*' She was when she came here to-night — 
for the first ^ance," 

" Why on earth, Leaholme," was the laugh- 
ing rejoinder, *' do you not seek for a dance 
yourself with the beauty of the evening?'' 

" My dear fellow, in my own house I wish 
everyone to enjoy himself. And that would 
interfere." 

Hester's ear detected nothing artificial in 
the light, gay voice ; detected no pain beneath 

K 5 
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the plain, straightforward words; nor their 
real meaning in his desire to leave her to e&« 
yoj herself free from any annoyance from 
hinu 

The eager, laughing words of the mohitiido 
went on around her, and the music rose and 
fell upon the flower-perfiimed air. Hester 
remembered Tom's cjnicisms. ^ Plenty of 
heartaches, I dare say," and thought, was Mb 
what she had come to learn ? this realizatioii 
of those bitterest, dreariest fancies, which 
had for a time vanished in the anticipation of 
this night ? 

He had, indeed, then learned to despise her, 
if the pleasure of this day would be interfered 
with for him if he once danced with her. 

Ah I me ; for the bright dreams of only 
yesterday; the yesterday which was so hope- 
lessly passed ; between which and this night 
there lay a gulf of moveless certainty now. 

** Hcssie," asked Tom, rather suddenly, as 
they reached the high conservatories where 
she had beea just once before, ^^ Hessia, did 
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it ever strike you tliat Leabolme was fond of 
Bella r 

She could not answer just at first, though 
she tried hard to do so ; and Tom looked down 
surprised. 

" What a thoughtful little face for such a 
sceM ! Are you tired, dear ?" 

" No. What did you ask me ? Ob ! I re- 
member. Yea; it strikes me so to-night— I 
think. It used to strike me often — long ago." 

^^ I used to think so too ; but never shall 
after to-night. I used to hope it too — not to 
speak of Bella's own hopes— but I feel sure 
now that I have been mistaken." 

" Why ? He was dancing with her a little 
time ago." 

"That has nothing to do with it," said 
Tom's superior wisdom. '* He introduced her, 
and her 0(nly, to young Hemming; and he 
took care to tell her, in a way anybody could 
understand— *tho ugh it sounded flippant ^-that 
he was the kindest-hearted millionaire in Eng- 
land, and seeking sadly for a pretty little wife. 
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III! throws*— or rather brings — them together 
lucent scientifically ; and shows off Bella at her 
hrst, AS he can when he chooses. Now do 
yon, for a moment, imagine he would do all 
that, if ho were in Iotc with her?" 

•* No ; I suppose not" 

** I don't beliove Bella is one of the fretting 
fliirt/' rrHunied Tom ; **but she certainly has 
Itnun niniin^ at Leahohne; and this will be 

II lilow to hor, if his previous indifference has 
Mill lHH>n. Ilomming wanted to be introduced 

III ynit, llonsio/* he continued, when she did 
hut iiiiMWrr; **bnt Lcaholme coolly declined 
III mi'h It. Havo von danced with his lord- 

hIiI|i \ pi r* 

** ii(« lit MO (liiVrront fi\>m any of us, you see, 
•l» III f \\\^ liaM an oixonuis part of his own to 
|(ln) \ Mii i^^ouNo lum, do not you?*' 

*' \ ' ii , I »«.iu \\\\ that ousily. Now, Tom, 
li' *' o II \ ou Hill loavo me here among the 
11'^' !•« iM 4»ilv»(iu*M wKilo vou dance with any 
j"!»ln^» Villi nmv ^^lii^^jto to Jiielect — who ac- 
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cepts you — I will promise you the next dance. 
Will you ?" 

" Do you really promise it ?'' 

" Eeally/' 

** But someone will find you. Piatt is safe 
to/' 

*^ You shall find me, Tom; no one else." 

" Thank you, dear. I will go if you really 
mean it." 

For long minutes Hessie stood with her 
back to the glass, though there were luxurious 
seats around her and books and birds, which 
would have attracted her irresistibly at other 
times ; and — gazing down the brilliant lines of 
colours with wide open, yearning eyes — 
watched and waited. 

And amid all the bitter thoughts that 
crowded the beautiful little head, the bitterest 
was that she deserved this pain, and that the 
cruel treatment which she felt she was receiv- 
ing was only what she ought to expect. That 
it was only natural for him to treat her so, 
when she had shown this same scorn to him 
day after day, week after week, month after 
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month, while he had been trying in all 
courtesy and kindness — ay, and in deep, UBr 
selfish love — to gild and beautify for her her 
solitary life. 

^^ Oh, I never deserved it," the longing heart 
cried out in its anguish, as she covered her 
face with her hands, humble and penitent ; 
^^ but, oh, if he would speak gently to me just 
once more." 

The distant music floated softly up ifhe leafy 
avenue, but no oue came. 

Hester closed her hot, eager eyes, and 
turned her £Etce to the darkness. Then*--* 
some one was coming. 

Bella, laughing and talking on Mr. Hem- 
ming's arm. 

** Hester^ is it you ? What a doleful fiace ? 
Are you doing penance here alone ?" 

^^ Tes," said Hessie, with a sudden, proud 
unconcern, and without turning. 

** Are you to be left till called for, ray 
dear?" enquired Bella, showing off patronis* 

ingly* 
But Hessie did not care for that. 
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^ Yes,^ fskie «aid, ^' I am left for a little rest 
till called for by your brother.^ 

^^ Mn Hemming will find Tom, I am Buxej 
if I a&k him." 

Mr. Hemming eagerly consented. 

^^ Thank you/' said Hessie, quietly, " I 
would rather wait/' 

And as she said it some one else came up 
—too late now — -walking proud and erect 
among his flowers, straight to Bella. 

*^ Miss Lane, the present diversion is supper. 
Hemming, I hope you are act above such 
sublunary amusements.'' 

" I boast a favoured lot," said Mr. Hem*- 
ming, laughing, as he turned with Bella, 
^ and do not envy you your duties among the 
matrons." 

As they passed the Earl spoke to Hesaie, 
with a little bow. 

*^I have left behind me several anxious 
hearts looking for you, Miss Bruce." 

Her poOT little lips trembled with the effort 
she made to smile ; but as she glanced into 
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his calm face, suddenly his own scomfal words 
came back to her, and in a moment she was- 
strangely at her ease. 

^^ I am glad you left the anxious hearts be- 
hind you, my lord." 

" Yes, you would not have me bring you 
one, as I well know. Why are you alone y ' 

** I am waiting for Tom.'* 

'* Poor Tom, he is worth waiting for too. 
Here he is. Lane," he went on, in his easiest 
tones, ^^ mind you are not called out for this 
unlawful monopoly." 

And while Tom laughed, he turned away 
and left them. 

The rest of that night was like a dream to 
Hester, whenever she cared, or could bear, to 
recall it. 

She seemed the gayest of all the guests 
when Tom proudly took her in to supper ; and 
whatever group it was in which she paused 
that seemed the brightest in the room, and 
when the crowd flocked back into the ball- 
room she laughed, and danced, and talked, as 
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if she knew no such thing as disappointment 
or weariness. 

A stately Duchess, with three eligible daugh- 
ters, tried once or twice to awe her into in- 
anity ; but with her little head thrown back, 
seeing nothing of the effort, she talked on in 
her bright, sweet voice gently and merrily, 
and with a touch of something the listeners 
could not understand ; a something that was 
called by many names that night. 

Dance after dance went on, and between 
them all the gentlemen clustered around her, 
eagerly awaiting the choice of the girl whose 
whim dispensed with a programme. 

She could almost have laughed as she 
watched their open, harmless rivalry — the 
open, harmless rivalry, at least, of all but one. 
This one was Sir Bandal Piatt. He hovered 
about her so enthralled that he would dance 
with no one else, and stood watching her, 
when he was not beside her, in a perfect trance 
of admiration, regardless of any astonished 
eyes that might be upon him. He did not 
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oare now to hide his infatuation ; to him there 
seemed only one person in all that dauling 
crowd. But though her recklesSi gaj exdte- 
ment passed with him^ as it did with othdssy 
simply for youthful, light hearted enjoyment, 
bis looks were neither open nor harmless when 
she turned with more willingness to others. 

The strangest feeling to Hester herself was 
the impossibility of being surprised at her own 
strange power. It seemed quite natural to 
see the little crowd waiting round her. She 
seemed to know quite well, and to exult in 
the knowledge, that she could fascinate tham 
at her will. She knew that she was pre^ 
eminently dazzling among the hundreds there^ 
and it was so easy to eclipse i^em to-night, 
so natural, so irresistible 1 She never thought 
why this was so, never wondered whether it 
had been so before. This was a night apart 
from all her life ; and this girl, whose slightest 
glance and lightest word were prized moat 
highly, was something too, apart from her own 
self. 
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But all the wron^ thoughts that rushed 
through Jbienaiod that night were buried under 
a long, long sorrow and regret before she 
could recall them without a burning shame. 

Her eyes flashed brilliantly at the remarks 
she could not help but overhear as she passed ; 
and once, when she met suddenly in a mir* 
rored wall^ the proud, bright face, with its 
new expression and the un&mUiar dress, she 
drew in her breath wonderingly^ and asked 
her partner — 

" Who is that ?" 

It was a joke against her throcigh the night. 

The morning was far advanced, and she 
stood a minute resting against liie velvet hang- 
ings wik&a Lord Leaholme came up to her, 
and in a low voice asked her to dance with 
him. 

'^ Tken^*' she thought, bitterly, *' when the 
ball was over." 

She shook her head carelessly. 

^^ Engaged £ar this, my lord, and for the 
next, and &r*-^h ! I don^t know how many 
deep." 
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^^ Not too deep to fkthom, Miss Brace, if 
you allow me to look at your programme." 
^^ Impossible, my lord; it isa sealed mystery.'* 

His voice had an angry tremble in it. 

^^ Is it osnal for a young lady to decline so 
unceremoniously." 

^^ Perhaps not. Is custom arbitrary here?" 

^^ Unfortunately she has not been so to* 
night ; there seems something peculiar in the 
atmosphere." 

'* Yes/' said Hester, coolly. ** I remark an 
oppression." 

" Have you remarked its cause too ?' 

^^No," she answered, looking at him, 
" merely its effect." 

She had noticed the stem, proud mouth, but 
had looked away too hastily to note the tender 
questioning in his eyes. 

'' Shall we dance together — once ?" 

" Why ? " she asked, with the utmost non«» 
chalan ce. 

^^ The world is looking on. Miss Bruce. 
Why should I not dance with the — with an 
old acquaintance ?" 
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** Because, my lord, we are here for enjoy- 
ment/' she said, echoing his own cruel words ; 
never reading, in his surprised, hurt glance, 
that he did not recognise them. 

" And you think that I, at any rate, on this 
night ought to endeavour to contribute to 
that of my guests ? How may I contribute 
to yours — by leaving you ?" 

He looked eagerly at her as he asked the 
question, but she only laughed. 

" My imagination in her wildest flight 
cannot grasp the possibility of a minnow 
dismissing a Triton." 

"You do not readily forget things. Miss 
Bruce." 

« 

She answered very quietly, ** I remember 
words ; perhaps against my will." 

*' All you remember from that source must 
be against your will, as I am well aware," he 
' said, a little sadly. " Will you dance with 
me ? Hundreds of eyes are watching us.'* 

" And I ought to have a fellow feeling with 
these many minnows. Would it cause con- 
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fusion m the waterj element if I deoUned 
your gracious oflfer T* 

" I do not find the element very watery 
here, Miss Bruce* Goabe^ we will discuss that' 
another time if you like." 

"This vake must be nearly over/' she 
said, lazily, " is it ?'* 

'* I fancy so, but of course I asked you for 
the next." 

" I will finish this one with you;,*' she went 
on, oooUy. ^^ You ask me at the end of the 
evening ; I accept at the end of the danoe* 
That is but just." 

He bit his lip ; cheeking a quick reply^ and 
put his arm around her. They did not speak^ 
but Hessie felt a strange happy dreaminess 
steal over her in their silence* And so shwf 
danced with him for the first time in her life, 
and that uuesiplained shadow lay between 
them. And the many eyes that looked oup: 
saw nothing but the two best danoers in the 
room^ gliding silently (m the current of that 
most capital valse^ " Fruhlinga Lieder;" 
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It had lasted but a verj few minatw for 
them, when the band oeaaed playing. 

^^ Is this to be all?" he asked, bending his 
handsome face to hers, with a strange anrest 
in his eyes. 

^^ Yes, this is all,'' she answered, half 
dreamily. 

^' Hester, what spdl is upon me?" 

"Do you feel a spell?" she asked, care- 
lessly; burying her nose and lips in her 
fading bouquet, while she struggled with the 
longing which was upon her to ask him for 
his forgiveness as he stood be»de her than, as 
he might never stand again; to ask him just 
to say he pardoned her } just to speak one 
word in pity, because he never more could 
speak one word in love. 

"Let me see your programme," he said, 
quietly. *'I should, like to put my name 
there, though our half danoe was hardly to be 
<^alled one at all.'' 

"Do you think not?" she said^. raising her 
head again lightly. "I e%oyed it. You 
walta verr well*!' 
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" What a mockery your words are, Miss 
Bruce. How cleverly you hate ! Yet 'tis a 
difficult art to study. Does your perfect 
practice repay you ?*' 

" You have repaid me to-night, a hundred- 
fold," she answered, slowly. 

" I repaid you ? Do let me understand 
you," he entreated, in a low, eager voice. 

But she turned away her head, for Tom 
had come up to claim her. 

" I cannot dance any more, Tom," she said; 
^' I have not sat down all night." 

" But you told me it did not fatigue you." 

*^ I would rather not dance again," she 
said, very softly, the colour rising slowly in 
her cheeks. 

" T asked you for your programme. Miss 
Bruce,*' said Leaholme, holding out his 
hand. 

Tom looked surprised to see her give it to 
him without a word, and smiled, as the Earl 
gazed astonished at the hlank spaces. 

''Why is this?" 

Hessie could not equivocate. " I did not 
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care to have them/' she answered, quietly, 
"because I knew I should not afterwards 
recognise one name from another ; but I had 
another reason too/' 

" May I write mine ?" 

" If you please." 

He put his initials, and gave her back the 
list. 

*' Now burn it at your pleasure ; Lane, I 
am going back to my duties," he added, as 
she replaced it. "I intend to wear my 
fetters as jocundly as possible." 

"Do you wish us to believe you have 
any ?" asked Tom. 

He looked at them both a moment, rather 
oddly. 

" I have read," he said, with a dry little 
laugh, " of a certain something which * works 
like madness in the brain.' I always believe 
what I find in a book." 

Before he was out of sight, Hester's eyes had 
filled with sudden tears, for she knew what 
he had left unsaid. And through their blind- 

VOL. III. p 
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ing miBt she watched him as he went aboat 
among his guests ; just his own self ^till^ fhe 
thought, knowing nothing gf these }l>amki^ 
thoughts which seemed to break her hwKt 
to-night whenever she billowed herself to think. 

Tom talked on blithely and oheerfhlly ; 
more so than she had ever heard hicui but at 
first she hardly noticed it. 

^^ Bella and Hemming are getting on 
fiamouslj/' he laughed; ^^I think he coold 
bear an addition of sense and animation with- 
out being inconvenieutly overburdened; but 
perhaps, it is all the better for Bella as 
it is, because he will think as much of her 
as she does of herself. They were discussing 
you a little time ago, Hessie, and it was giBat 
fun to hear him put down by Leaholme, 
especially after Leaholme's smgular kindness 
to him all night. Bella aaked him what ^he 
thought of — Oh, you would be so angry if J 
told you." 

Hessie looked up into Tom's face wixh sodp 
den comprehension; and there all ' doubt ^as 
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,mM r^olutio^ brpkw so soon J--rbrokea for 
not the first or even second thne, only she 
l^fiQt. clMiow.it I 

That it was so now, she jbh^w X)aly too 
plainly, thoygh his stej) ha,rdly felterod, and 
he spoke to those he passed just f^ the 
.thorpJi^g^l^e^jtle^la^3t Jihey .thoi^t him^ 

*ViiiBt me tdl ysOtt, .Uessi^j yau won't he 

^^J4puotQ^icemtk^ slightest." 

'*5he ask^d him whajt J?^ .thought pf h,er — 
Jb^-rsi&twi»-ktw^lept|I JPppr H^mnupgdid 
MQt ^WPW wh^jt tp s'^t wisjbgupg tp , please Jher, 
fetMi iu^ahc^ojke -put him dpwjn .i^leBididjly. 
Shall I tell you how ?" 

" No, Tom." 

" Hessie," he asked slowly, '' how can you 
resist the lion of the room ?" 

With a hot, sharp sensation in her eyes, 
Hester spoke nervously, hardly knowing what 
she said — '^ Are you the lion of the room, 
you tawny fellow ?" 

F 2 
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ing miet she watched him aa he w«nt ahoat 
among his guests ; jwt his own self atUl, *he 
thought, knowing uotbing of these bumiag 
thoughts which seemed to break her heart 
to-night whenever she allowed herself to think. 

Tom talked on blithelj and oheerfollj ; 
more so than she had ever hfiard him, but at 
first she hardly noticed it. 

" Bella and Hemming are getting on 
fiamously," he laughed; "I think he could 
bear an addition of sense and animation witb* 
out being iuconvenleutly OTorburdened { bat 
perhaps, it is all the better for £«lla as 
it is, because he will think as much of hor 
as she does of herself. They were diccusung 
you a little time ago, Hessie, and it was gnat 
fun to hear him put down by Leaholmei 
especially after Leaholme's singular kin 
to him all night, fiella asked him what J 
thought of — Oh, you ^oold be so angry i 
toldywk" 

B looked up into Tom's &ca mch i 
1 there all doiibtil 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The ball was over, and those guests who 
were staying at the Abbey, before separating 
for the few hours that would intervene before 
daylight, lingered idly chatting among the 
broken flowers and torn fragments of finery. 

Even in the warm, well- shuttered room 
they could hear, in the pauses of conversation, 
the sharp, swift, wind-beaten rain without. 

Hester had drawn her uncle a little apart 
to prevent any one overhearing his joking 
congratulations, when Lord Leaholme came 
up to them. 

" We have had a most capital party,** said 
Mr. Bruce, cheerily, " I wish you many happy 
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returns, Leaholme, of such a snccessftil 
Twelfth-night." 

Leaholme shook his head with a laugh. 
" Thank you, Bruce. At any rate it makes 
me proud and happy to hear that it has been 
enjoyed." 

Hester, leaning* on He^ uncle's arm with 
both hands, looked into the Earl's face with 
her brows knit, and a question came from her 
involuntarily, almost unconsciously. ^^ Thet^ 
wh^ do you wst look prorud and happy, mj 
lord?" 

" I was trying to remember how attotiiet 
Twelfth-night ended," he said, quiedjn^. 
^^ Perhaps the rain put it into my head." 

^Howwasifc?" 

" ''A great while ago tl&e Wdrlii Begaxi; 
With hey, ho, the wind and the fain.> 
But that's all one, our play is done, 
For the- rain k vaineth every day,.' " 

"^ Misquoted/* kughed iff. Bram^ «*"Tb«» 
right last line is more suited to you iw8W, Lea- 
holme.*' 

•^ I do »otf^ thintk it rdns every day/'^said 
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Hessie, pleasantly. " Surely it is enongh for 
us to believe Uncle AW A American friend^ 
an^ own tBat ^ Into each life some rain must 
fan/'' 

Hid i^iled at hei^ ^s be beld otit his hand 
foi* her good night, but before slie could say- 
it &ir Randal Piatt' wlas at her elbow. 

*^ I do not think the rain is indispeusobley" 
he daid, with a Mand sttiile, " in! such a life, 
for instance, as^yOttr own, Miss Bruce." 

"' Whart; a heavy, dusty highway lies before 
me^ tlafen," sbfe atnsweredi determiiied not to 
let slny words of l!ii^' provofce her. 

"■ Sir Bandal wili' perhaps allow you a few 
April showers, my dear," said Mr. Brace. 

" A soft, bright, imnny shower," he re- 
turned, in a low voice, bending his flushed 
fece to hers^. ^^ Nothing else upon your sweet, 
smooth way. Miss Bruce." 

^^ She' i^ not ti^know thatcourse^ thenf,^ thlat 
never does run slnc^hl" said^ her uncle^ 
laughing.^ 

Sir Bandal began to answer^ but stam^ 
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mered and failed; not because other ears 
could hear beside hers — such slight considera- 
tions as those were all overlooked in his 
eager desire to win this girl, on whom he had 
set his heart — if he had such a thing to set — 
but because her face had grown suddenly sa 
cold and proud, and her parting bow so un- 
mistakable. 

On the stairs Tom ran up to her and seized 
her hand to stop her. *' Hessie, dear," he 
said, in a low, hurried voice, ** I have told 
Leaholme ; and he says I mu^t not think any 
more about it. He says he guessed, and 
should have asked me, only he hoped I should 
tell without. He will arrange it all, he says. 
You know what I mean ?" 

" Yes." 

The cold, sad voice and face sobered Tom's 
excitement a little. 

** Are you not glad for me, dear, to have 
lost this haunting incubus ?" 

" Yes. Good-night. You will not sit up 
longer, Tom ?'* 



^ 
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" No, dear ; but I thought you would be 
more pleased than this. I am so very, very 
glad myself." 

With a hot, giddy feeling of shame for Tom, 
all the greater because he did not seem to feel 
it for himself, she stole into her own room, 
and, before she rang, knelt long in prayer for 
him and for herself. 

The rain continued through the next morn- 
ing, so the guests grouped off and played in- 
numerable games with the most cheerful 
alacrity ; games ranging from billiards to 
battledore ; the* elder and lazier ones talking, 
reading^ and lounging in the stately rooms 
until luncheon time, when the weather 
brightened, and they drove, and rode, and 
walked in the grounds. Then came the long, 
late dinner — longer and later than was ever 
dinner before, it seemed to Hester, on one 
side of whom Sir Eandal had planted himself 
with admirable diplomacy. 

Then came the inevitable variety of after-- 
dinner occupations — aloun^ng chat, a glimpse 

F 5 
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of loTe-makitig, a' dast of ^uicfe flirtaCt^n, a 
few innocent little whiles, all thrown away 6il 
some bright, particular object, the planting o€- 
a grain or twb of scandal, which migbt' or 
might not grow into a tfree, in the branches 
of which would lodge only those birds of tfee 
air which caiTy the nvatlfer ;. a desultory generall 
conversation, a plea for music, with the at^ 
tendant asking' and rrfufsiag, delaiyhig and 
efttrefating, he^tating:aild complying, flutteriiig^ 
and complimetiting, a touch of Mettidelssohuj; 
Claribers latest bgbUad, and a florid refmeifl?-^ 
brance of Verdi. All these came in dlie course*; 
but to the^e were^ addted to-night gayer, 
noisfer, more Chrisitmas-iike amueettierttd- ; 
charades of course taking their own particular 
place. 

'^'What gentleman ^1 ^ (Awose the? firdt 
pstrty?'* asked Leaholmief, who seemed to be 
ererywherie, doing every thing; a;nd promx^ting 
the enjoyment of every Oiicf.^ 

The cioice fell to Sir Ritndkl; no one exactly 
knew hoit^ 6t why;, dti* her cfeofife' Herter wtf- 
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hemtatiagljv He did iK>t seem to tare wfio 
eke: eompMed his paitf^so tiiat they went out 
witki itather an itDdffioient; staffl Perbaps tbut 
wao wbat he ifi tended^, as'-be proposed to tak6' 
aU tbe pnMiimelit paita^ wilffa HeBsie^. wko did 
not telish the i^ea; aril alii, and devoted her 
time behind' the' sic)?near in ooachifig Lydia and 
the other girls* But when she did act sHe did 
it; as it seemed, withiher w^hdle heart in^ the 
park, abe; play^d^ eiaijoying it with her old 
childish freshness o^ enjoyment. 

Jkndi she made her impvomptn costnmes so 
laughable for herself and so pretty for the 
others ; threw such fan and originality into her 
impromiptdspeeches ; made such comic piquant 
repartees, and so cleverly matiaged that tke 
otiier girls (not at all againsi theic wills) should 
take the love pasfiagesi^ £ind she be reserved 
for elderly op odd cbaflfjteters.; that that^ aided= 
by Sir Bandars eool^ skiiful and professional 
actings amtrsed the' audience intelisely. And 
when, for the finale, they acted one immortaJ 
scene iur Pegotty's kitchei^^ HesteD'StrepreseH- 
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tation of Mrs. Gummidge — so ludicrous in its 
incongruity, and so exquisitely performed — 
made the lookers-on laugh till they were tired. 
The few distinct involimtary bursts in the 
room, so hearty and irrepressible, moved some 
of the actors, too, to involuntary and only half- 
hidden laugh ter, but Mrs. Gummidge never 
relaxed a muscle of her lone, lorn visage. 

Leaholme had laughed and clapped most 
merrily of all, but he never congratulated 
Hester on her return. On the contrary, he 
said threateningly as he passed out in Mr. 
Hemming's party — 

'' Your glory shall be extinguished shortly. 
Miss Bruce, in a greater. Try to bear it as 
well as you can." 

If he saw the faces in the room while he 
acted he must have been satisfied at having 
achieved the greater glory. Hessie hid her 
face, ashamed of her intense, spontaneous 
laughter, and the fascination she felt to watch 
his every look. 

Was it possibly that the wretched, grey- 
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bearded, old miser — counting his gold with a 
greedy 8mile,puckering up his eyelids as he ex- 
amined each coin in the light of a flaring tallow- 
candle — could be Lord Leaholme, who had just 
passed her with those confident, merry words ? 
Ah I was that he, too ? that extraordinary 
female in a gorgeous satin dress, the train of 
which just escaped the ground ; and a little 
bonnet tied behind where a piece of mechanism 
was fixed on the curly hair to represent a 
chignon ; and in front of which remarkable 
bonnet a little veil just reached to the thick, 
dark moustache ? When the gigantic lady sat 
down, spread her handkerchief upon her knee, 
and began sipping tea with a relish, and talk- 
ing witty scandal with another relish, Hester 
wondered whether that face behind the little 
veil could be really the same face that had 
bent above her on the tower on her last visit. 
Again her eyes were to be astonished. In he 
came once more, a poor trembling, shivering 
sportsman — beside whom Mr. Winkle would 
have looked valiant — a stooping creature with 
his hat at the back of his shaking head ; look- 
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idg roimd in appMttiif festv of seeing a birdj 
and, when he did dee one, flying behind his 
gameiceeper, and grazing the unfortunate 
manffi^ he^ls with the mnsssAe of hid gun. Sir 
Ifotndar ocwld get tw wdrd from Hegsife 
throughout the charade. If he managed to 
make her hear him, Ae only tumefd' her head 
from' the stage onef moment to afdk, " Was not 
iv good?" her eyed^ foil of raughter* and 
attention. 

They were not p^rftdt^ charades by any 
means, but they were emphatically improvised; 
and^ so the prettiness anJ the comicjdity of 
them' were both decidedly touching AHA deci* 
dedly kughable. 

"Well ?' Leaholte'e said; hesitating. a m^ 
men* beside Hfestfer, A(tet ftie word had beeu' 
gudssed; 

**^WeM,^' she repeated, the laughter^ still in 
her eyes, "you evidently feel satisfied' abo««r 
tfeegfietttfer glbry/* 

"Tes, yotr huveno idea how eateily youhttVB 
trtught met6 Aaf/* 

••Thank fern ftr gftvixtg tae tBd cfffedtt^ «f' 
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yosr' fflwoess/' she ans veered, desDrunely. ^^ You 
thought I aeted wellf elseyoui would not have 
tried t©< eclipse me^^ Am I to gii^e yoti — in 
retum^-^redit for ikeAiV 

^^ Not at all/' he said^ with, a laughs ^^ It 
comes by natuva ta wonxen^ They practise so 
much bebiisd the seenes/' 

^'Tesy" sadd Hester^ slowly,, "and there 
behind the^ scenes regret thfi: part they per- 
formed: so easily befiMSe thenw'' 

*^You h€l¥e nevear done that/' pnt in. Sir 
Bandal. " Yon have done nothing that could, 
have beenr betilter, and sof have no cause for 
regt^t." 

Heasie laughed' rather bitterly,, for the Earl 
had< tumedi to sdrtieoite 'else now ; and she ^as 
vevy tixedofi Sir BaaidaL^s contracted remarks. 

After this the young people began to dsmoe, 
but thirouglL it alL Lord Leaholme never came 
near Hestev, but for a passing word when— 
as she ^ncied^i^hie could not avoids it. 

At last thrall. tsoUpedl off to their roomsyr 
little caring peshaps' for* the quiett time, to 
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think whether cue good or earnest thing had 
been done, or said, or thought that day. 

In the early afternoon of the morrow the 
guests stood out upon the wide stone steps at 
the great entrance, while the carriages drew 
up that were to take them away. 

Hester leaned against one of the pillars 
listening to the merry peal of the Ruyglen 
bells, and watching Tom as he arranged a 
little bouquet for his buttonhole, puzzling 
curiously over the glad, unencumbered face 
he wore. 

She had avoided any quiet talk with him 
since he had said those few words to her after 
the ball, fearing he should tell her more of 
their interview and she should have deeper 
cause for shame. The change upon his boyish 
face said enough. 

Presently her eyes came back suddenly to 
the group near her, and her heart gave a 
quick beat as she met Lord Leaholme's eyes 
fixed intently on her face. She began to 
speak, hurriedly and nervously. 
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" Lord Leaholme, why do you put the bells 
to ring for our departure ?" 

" Do they not chime in with your mood, 
Miss Bruce ?*' 

" I think it is really too bad, do not you, 
Mr. Hemming?" said Bella, playfully taking 
up the idea, " too bad to make our going a 
matter of rejoicing ?" 

'^Indeed it is. Miss Lane, and does not 
chime in with my mood at all," he replied, 
impressively; 

" Delahoyde has been performing a mar- 
riage, I suppose, Leaholme,'' said Mr. Bruce. 

« Yes, that is a marriage beU ringing for a 
very worthy pair. I told them they should 
have an encouraging peal, for they are marry- 
ing on little else. The brides who go from 
Wye shall go with music in their ears." 

" And what about the brides who come to 
Wye r 

" They shall— Oh I for them the bells shall 
ring till nightfall, and 'tis the heartiest peal 
in Herefordshire." 
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^* A tathet rermaifitic Med. 66 yout«, id it^not, 
my lord ?" asked HeiMttiiigi with a Ibok for' 
y/iti&b Hlest^r dould bavei aifiirihilat^d him. 
** Does it improve your people ?'' 

^ H^tomidg/' answered the Early tr itH an 
amuier^ sitmlej ^no ins&iuationd^ if yon please. 
We ar6 a free and' enligbtenedl people. Why 
should you hint of impro^^eaeflient fof as ?" 

"'Will posieritf tFAce? tlds to the beUs?*' 

^^ That dlepdi](ds/' said Le»holme, with. a:> 
little satirical laugh, " on who writesi their 
biography." 

^^ I acknowledge the freeddm and emlighteB^ 
ment here^" said Mr. Evuee) ^^amd; omly hope 
it wiU extexul Qpom Ihe bells. They BXtf su{h 
posed to rmg* otit^ or td^ a goioi many things^ 
are they not, Lealkt&lme y '^ 

" Yes," he answered, thoughtfoUyy ** and F 
would indeed^ if I could^ *^^^ ioi ^e nobler 
modes of life with sweeter manners,' — ffia* laf 
all ;: a» ^ statesman I: respect the laws. Miss 
Bruoe^ yoti; ani £rdWinfLg aitthat. Wbati wonldi 
you ring in ?" 
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Be had not* lowered his voiee) ad she would 
iMtAi She loejied al himi with a smdle whiehv 
hid. the fremb^ng of. heit Ups^ 

^^ I wouldi^ I. think^ ^ ring out the hu&dredi 
tMr9 o£ oldi^ rin^ in. the thousandv years of 
peace/ *' 

^^ A claBhifig;.sma8hing. peal that would be/' 
said Tom, gaily, as they took their places in 
the two earriages. And then they drove aWiay, 
listtenirig rtiill to the ttierty eMme^ 

**'Hes8ie/' whispered Tom, as the boys 
rushed t6 her in the hall at^ home;, and Sir 
Bfenda;! teiist^d< Mrs. Brude, **' come here A 
mometit/' 

She' followed! hi;fiDi tiftitil he irtoppedi at her 
oWH bedroom door. 

** I promised to give thitt into you* own 
hatfd, deaf; here att hom<e; Don't look so' 
Mgbtened ; it is^ t)Ut a note An3m Leaholttef. 
Tdtee" it." 

iS^ssie took it, ne^arly dr^^ping it' from her 
d^ldj sbaking haufd; made somfe common 
plafee remark to Tomf; turned to the chttdiiei^ 
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who had followed them, and told them she 
would come down to them presently; then 
went into her own room and locked the door, 
that she might read his words alone. 

They were not many, but the agony of 
that hour was recalled for all her life, at sight 
of any words which he had written. 

" Tom tells me you will want to thank me 
for the few words I said to him to-night — this 
morning rather. I am glad that you cannot 
do it while you are here; I am even glad 
that you cannot do it now, for I know how 
painfully it would be against your will. 

*' While you are reading this, I shall be 
leaving Wye ; only to return when T am man 
enough to bear such days as this has been. 
God bless you in the life before you, Hester I 
If love can make it bright for you, it will be 
bright. You have thought w«ll, I know,^ 
before you made your choice ; and, knowing 
all, have chosen. Your own sweet, unselfish 
spirit will gild the life for both of you ; and 
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a man who loves as simply, and hopeiiillj, 
and gratefully as Tom loves, has a heart 
worth winning. 

** Looking back to-night, even with this 
shadow round me, I can thank God that I 
have known you. But I cannot trust myself 
to see you again until I have courage 
to meet you as his wife in the years to come. 
Ask him always to call me friend ; ask him 
always to trust me generously, as he did to- 
night. 

" With what strength and passion I have 
loved you, Hester, you will never know. You 
would not let me tell you when I tried; I am 
not base enough to tell you now. I cannot 
cast my unreturned love to these winds which 
roar around us now ; around you, I trust, un- 
disturbed in your peaceful sleep ; — around me 
in my loneliness ; so far away from you ! — 
but I have laid it sacredly away, dead to you 
for evermore ; never to trouble you again as 
I have seen it trouble you. Dearest you 
have been to me of all the world ; and if I 
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J^ it be (80 still, it. shall /net make my life « 
coward's life. Farewell 1" 

^* As Jais wife 1 M Tom's wife 1^' 
Tills iken h& Jiad let Lord Leaholme boi- 
Ihve when he told of his own dishonour. 
^^Oh, falsie and mean 1 Oh, false and mean 1" 
The woi^ bur^t from her again and again 
as she paced the room ^ her hands— rhoft and 
burning noiw-^elasped tightly. 

^^ Oh, false and mean 1 I cannot waiL il 
must make Toim call badi h:ia untruthful 
words; and I will show him such aeorn imd 
ouch contempt, ibhat he (^am wver think JAut 
thought again." 

She sat /down before her five aud ]bfiied ^to 
think quietly andoalmklyi butrstwted up^agaii^ 
in a miuittte, restlessly paoJAg ba<^ watk^. ft9,d 
forwards, her head throbbing with sonrow aQ4 
'TOmorse, as a;orowd ^f J;4ttpr nemewhrauf:^ 
jrushed through .her bra]A,'tQ th9t»WPk^•«(^s0^- 
Able (ay, *> Too lat^ I" 

She Tememhered wh^tt ^Ua hAdl9^d^^r 
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tto Mr. B^emioii:^ in Lord Learholm^ ^pr^- 
iwac^^^the fmwds thiA Tom hadidnr^d Ito.i:^- 
:peat to her. They twi^ bud takeii {»w^ jtke 
happiness of her life, she cried. Yet, ia tibia 
midst of this strong passioiii tb^ trnth /w^as 
£xm mhMn iiier hieart^ It J^td ib^en W own 
•faidt &om the hiegiamiag, r«aad the punishmeftt 
which she must hear frotm to^d^^y WMon^sbtd 
Imd jjaatly dj^arv^d. 

At last hier jSMigry strepgth gave way, and 
eke fell ibe»ide' bier b^d iu helpli^s^ taar^; her 
slight frame shaken by the shiyeriBg aobs. 

She did »ot kaow how lo^ j.t wsl$ ^ter 
tb»t, whm shis A>pened ikfd dopr to her Uttle 
ooiiski f^nd lejb ithem -i^t bieside her at the £re 
mid tfjk .to her pf her visit .until the dregsiug- 
bell rang. Then she sent them to Ru4;hr^Qd 
be^p to dreA9« 

Mrs. Brueis-^frpni the head of the diuner- 
tobl^-^tpW J^mf» tp rsend awi bwten Mi«s 
Bwpe or ^hey would Jt^ave fioisbed dUmer 
before she came. 

A fefiir mjii»te» '/eAerwwds, Hprtpn^-rj^tep- 
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pin^ softly up to her mistress— whispered that 
she had found Miss Bruce lying down, and 
** very odd/' and did not know what to think 
of her. 

When dinner was quite over, Bella left the 
gentlemen (not one of whom, but in her place, 
would have gone an hour before), and followed 
her mother to Hester's room. 

They whispered ; as they looked down on 
the wide, bright eyes and burning lips ; that 
she had excited herself too much at the Abbey 
ball ; they had thought so at the time. It 
was a great pity that she had gone — so very 
excitable as she was ! Horton could send 
Euth to sit up with her ; Euth could sleep in 
the easy-chair, and she was stronger than 
Horton. 

" Get everything needful for the night, 
Euth,'' said Mrs. Bruce, gently, as the girl 
came softly in, thankful that she was chosen 
for this task ; ** and if you think it well, call 
me up at any time." 

And then they went down to tell Sir Eandal 
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that Hester was suffering a little from re- 
action, having allowed her childish excitement 
to carry her a little too far at Wye ; and so 
exhausted her strength. 

And Sir Eandal stood moodily against the 
chimney-piece, listening hungrily to the short, 
smooth answers Mr. Bruce received to his 
many quiet questions and surprise at Hessie 
** laying herself up." And the little boys 
never asked to sit up later than usual, but 
went quietly upstairs at their regular time, and 
helped each other to undress, ** because Ruth 
was with Hessie ; and don't let us make a 
sound, or Hessie will be sure to send her to 
us." 

And Tom crept upstairs on the very points 
of his thin dress-boots, and stood outside Hes- 
sie's door listening breathlessly, never stirring 
until — having made Ruth hear — she opened 
it, and whispered a few words. Then he passed 
slowly on to his own room ; and in the morn- 
ing, before it was light, he was leaning and 
listening again outside the closed door. 

VOL. III. Q 
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All through that dreary night, Hester's 
head tossed restlessly upon the pillows, and 
she lay moaning that the bells hurt her; then 
that she could not dance because her heart 
was broken. With a quick, tremulous cry, 
she said the organ must be shut — shut quickly, 
because it was the voice of them that weep ; 
then murmured faintly and sobbingly that the 
weeping was among the ruins by the lake. At 
last the piteous, eager words faltered into 
silence ; and then, in low, weak words, she 
began pleading sadly and brokenly, with Tom. 

Buth drew back from the bedside and sat 
down out of hearing, trying not to listen to 
the sad, wandering words ; while her own 
tears blinded her. How thankful she was — 
kind-hearted little Ruth !-~that she had sat up 
instead of Horton, or one of the housemaids. 

In the quiet dawn — just as Euth looked out 
upon the grey streak, wondering how soon 
she could send for a doctor— Hester closed 
her wide, restless ^yes, and lay in silence. 

And as she lay so, after long kours^ slowly 
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the past came back to her with its miserable 
mistakes ; and the future faced her with a 
bare and barren distinctness of its own. 

But as the hours crept slowly by, there 
followed gentle thoughts, and true, brave 
resolutions; and when she remembered the 
bitter consequences of her one resolution 
never to forget a wrong that had been done, 
she lulled her anger and resentment to sleep, 
and prayed that she might be able to hide it 
DOW, and conquer it at last. 



o it 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The faint January sunshine found its way 
into the moming-room at Churleigh, and 
kissed the hem of Hester's dress (with the 
only kiss she had received) when she first 
came from her own room and sat down alone 
at the window in its cold embrace, too weak 
to read, although an open book lay on her 
lap. 

A long, sharp ring at the hall door broke 
the silence that surrounded her ; and she began 
wearily to wonder whether the old form of 
paying and receiving calls (so called) between 
those who never had loved each other, and 
never would, would ever be dispensed with, 
or worn out* 
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In this languid thoaght, she heard her own 
door open, and, feeling sore that Tom had 
escaped the visitors, she smiled and spoke to 
him by name. 

But a heavier step than Tom's advanced to 
her side, and a less pleasant face bent do^n to 
her as Sir Eandal Piatt drew up a chair be- 
side her, and spoke in a subdued, soft tone. 

** I feel, when I see the paleness of your 
face, Miss Bruce, that it is almost cruel in me 
to have found my way here ; but I am leaving 
Churleigh this afternoon. No need to tell you 
why I have stayed to the limit of my time. 
You must have known from the first what was 
my attraction here, and why I could not leave 
while you were ill." 

** It would be ungracious then to suppose 
that you are glad I am well again," she an- 
swered, trembling a little, in spite of her calm 
voice. 

" Let me put down this heavy book," he 
said, in the same low, plausible, gentle tone. 
" What a heavy one for an invalid to choose, 
is it not r 
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** Yes/* she answered, letting him take the 
great volume of " Don Quixote" from her knee ; 
^^ but I wanted pictures ; and pictures too 
fanciful to remind me of natural, living 
ones." 

"I see," he replied, rasuming his seat, "you 
wanted, if possible, not even to think, and it 
is unkind in me to break upon that desired 
rest.'' 

" Who is in the drawing-room, Sir 
Bandal ?" she asked, dreading what he should 
say. 

" Mrs. and Miss Berkeley. I am going to 
drive home with them after lunch, and from 
there I go on to London, unless — unless you 
allow me to return here to-morrow to speak 
to Mr. Bruce." 

" I allow you to return. Sir Randal ?" she 
questioned. " I am neither your host nor 
hostess here." 

** Nevertheless, it is only for your permis- 
sion that I wait^ becaus6--»I love you. Miss 
Hester." 

^^ I feared so,'^ she said, simply, " and I tried 
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to show you how useless and — unwise it 
was." 

**How could I help myself?" he ex- 
claimed hotly. ^^ Listen to me a moment. 
You have gained such power over me — " 

^^ Please don't speak of this/' she pleaded, 
the young face white and earnest. ^' I can 
but say one word to it all, and you know what 
that one word is." 

** I have learnt to love you," he continued, 
with bitter steadiness, ** more than any one or 
anything in earth or heaven, and you must 
listen to me." 

But she hardly heard a word. Her head 
swam as (his assumed gentleness all vanishing 
in his eagerness) he poured out a passionate 
declaration of his love £>r her, the first and 
only love which he had ever known, he said, 
or ever cared to know ; a love which had been 
strong and fierce within him ever since he had 
seen her first ; a love such as no other man 
on earth could offer her. Sir Bandal always 
took care to particularly mention when he 
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meant to allude to things or people on earth, 
as if much of his intercourse would naturally 
be held in heaven — or otherwhere. 
. Hester's face grew paler and paler at his 
last words, and her eyes drooped wearily under 
his steadfast and impassioned gaze. 

" I cannot listen to this/' she cried, ** I 
cannot." 

He had risen then, and was standing op- 
posite her, looking down with keen, glittering 
eyes. 

** Why can you not listen ? Why may I 
not tell you of my love as any other man 
would?'' 

*' And why may I not answer as I choose, 
as any other woman would, Sir Randal ?" she 
asked, witli quick fearlessness. 

His frown gathered ominously, but he 
pleaded still ; never silenced by her low, firm 
negative, never silenced even when she rose 
and attempted to leave the room. 

"I cannot take your answer," he said, 
almost savagely seizing the little trembling 
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hand that leaned for support upon the table 
and holding it between his own. " I must try 
again, for — Hester, you are dearer to me than 
my own life/' 

"I shall never answer you again, Sir 
Sandal," said Hester, with emphatic slowness. 
"I will never let you speak to me alone again." 

" What is your answer, then ?" he asked, 
his voice hoarse in his anger. 

^* That I never could return your love," she 
said, as gently as she could, '' even if you told 
me of it every day. And that I am very sorry 
you have given it me at all." 

" And you reject me?" 

" Yes." 

" You will repent it — ^you must — for I can- 
not forget this, nor will I lightly bear to lose 
my love, my beauty. Think once more be- 
fore you send me away. Who could ever love 
you better than I do, Hester ?" 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it 
again and again, while hot tears trembled on 
her eye-lids. 

a 5 
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** You know that I am weak and alone, or 
you would not dare this/' she said, her eyes 
flashing. 

" Give me another answer, then," he whis- 
pered, his face flushing crimson. ** Tell me 
only to wait/' 

** There id only One answer I can give, as I 
have told you." 

" Is there someone else in my way ?" he 
asked, forgetting himself in his eagerness. 

** I do not quite understand you," she 
answered, quietly. 

"Have you given all your love away, 
Hester ?" 

" If ever I do that," she answered, with 
quivering lips^ and proud, sad totte, " it will 
be to a gentleman. That is n^ative enough 
for you. Sir Randal." 

In i^pite of the frail fortn and white face, 
and the eyes that were feverish in their angler, 
she looked so strong diid beautiful iil her 
youth and purity that he towered a moment 
under her gaze. Then with a sudden start he 
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bent his head, left one quick, burning kiss 
upon the small, scornful lips ; and went hastily 
from the roonu 

Hessie crept upstairs when he was gone, 
and washed her face energetically, but did 
not go in to luncheon, and Bella wondered 
aloud at intervals throughout the evening why 
Sir lUndal Flatt had not thought it worth 
while to go just into the next room to say 
good-bye to Hester, when people had pre- 
tended to see so much devotion in his con- 
duct at the ball. 

But Hessie did not mind then, for the little 
boys were come home from their ride, and in 
their joy at having her down stairs again she 
had pleasure enough. 

So Sir Kandal was gone, and there were 
other good-byes to follow. The time was 
come for Alfy and Wattie to ^o to school, and 
this was a very sad parting to Hester, who 
knew, too, that the time was drawing near for 
Tom to go abroad, a.s his stqp-father had long 
promised he should do. 
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But before that — it was, indeed, as it amused 
Hessie to find, on St. Valentine^s morning — 
she received a letter from Polly Goldsmith ; 
a letter diflferent from PoUie's usually simple 
and loving ones ; a long, vague letter, in 
which she minutely described a, visit Mr. 
Delahoy de had paid her after Hessie left ; and 
then — far from minutely — touched upon the 
contents of a little letter he had sent her since ; 
mysteriously hinted at undeserved happiness, 
and, with many interruptions and much ram- 
bling, told Hester how good he was, and how 
unworthy she herself. In short — though Polly 
had decidedly expressed it in long — Hugh had 
asked her to be his wife, and she had con^ 
sented with happy gladness. And Hessie laid 
her little hands upon the letter, and looked 
out with misty, thankful eyes. 

Other letters, following this, told her " It *' 
was to be in the Spring; and would Hessie- 
in her love and kindness — come for It, and be 
her only guest and bridesmaid, and so make 
her happiness perfect? And Hester determined 
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to do 80 ; be It when it would ; and obtained 
her uncle^s consent immediately, not much 
heeding Bella's sneering remark that ^'Itwas 
provoking enough to have a clergyman who 
was a nobody himself, without his finishing 
up by marrying a governess, and expecting 
her to be received." Bella did not particularize 
what Hugh " finished up " by his marriage ; 
nor whether his wild expectation was that his 
bride should be " received '' by Miss Lane. 

" I shall not call if I have my way/' she 
muttered,— which threat, even if carried out, 
would not, Hester thought, greatly mar the 
little bride's happiness. ** You may do it alU 
It is just on a par with your usual ridiculous 
notions of standing godmother to dirty cottage 
babies." 

Hester tried to avoid the subject after this^ 
but Bella seemed to enjoy snapping it out on 
everyr convenient, and many an inconvenient, 
opportunity, and Hester could only try all the 
harder not to grow fretful, or solitary and 
reserved, as she felt sadly inclined to do. How 
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eameBtly she strove anxi prayed against it, 
her own keart only knew ; how she succeeded 
was proved by Mr. Brace's speech^ nearly a 
year afterwards. 

^' Guetis ? how conld I gaess it^ when she 
was always the veriest sunbeam that ever 
gladdened a man's home?" 

The last good-bye came on a grey, chill. 
February morning, Buch as makes a parting 
doubly drear. The carriage was at the door, 
and a group had gathered in the haU waiting 
for Tom to come down. Hessie, rumxing up to 
tell him so, met him at the school-room door, 
His handsome young &ce saddened at the 
sight of her, and be drew her into the empty 
roomb 

" Hessie/' he said, brokenly, '* let us part 
here, before we joki the others downstairs. 
Oh I this is horribly hard." 

" Why^ Tom," she cried., with an echo of her 
cdd laugh, *' who would imagine you were 
siarting for a torn: of amusementi acid were 
g^ing to do such wondecM^^?" 
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But the too broke down as their ejes met ; 
for she was anxious for him in her very heart. 
And she knew too that her own dull atid 
hopeless life would grow more gloomy when 
he was gone^ 

^^ Good-bye," she said, a world of tenderness 
in her eyes. *' Good-bye, dear Tom." 
. " Good-bye, my dear, dear Hessie," he 
whispered, strug^ing with himself. ^^ Only 
a few months for the French polish and Ger-^ 
man gilding to do their work, and then home 
to begin life in earnest. What is to be for me, 
my loye ?" 

^* The life of a man who keeps all the brave 
resolutions he made when he left college, 
Tom;" 

" But the life of a man—- however resolu- 
tion-keeping — is very globmy by itself." 

** I think the life of a man— who is worthy 
to be called a man — can never be kept to him- 

** You always turn away that subject, 
Hessie." 
^ iBecaii0«, joa m% wie are cousins, Tom, 
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and I should not like to drop the pleasant 
relationship." 

" But if — in dropping it — " 

** Do not think of dropping it, Tom/' she 
interrupted, hastily^ " It does us both good, and 
there is nothing else which can ever take its 
place." 

" I know you look upon me as a boy, 
Hessie," he said, sadly, " and now, I fear, as 
an unsteady one; but you shall see what firm- 
ness I have to wait and hope.'' 

" Ah ! Tom, you need all your firmness — 
and the help of a higher strength too — ^for 
something else." 

. " I know, dear ; to resist, you mean. I will 
do that, too ; and I will tell you when we 
meet what was the hope that took me safely 
through temptation." 

'* There is only one Hope which can do that^ 
dear Tom," she said, softly. 

** All right. But the other hope would do 
it, you will see. Dear, shall you miss me ? " 

*' Very, very much." 

^^ But you missed the children quite as much 
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when they went to school?" he asked, wist- 

fully. 

" Yes, I think so. Churleigh has lost most 
of its brightness now.'' 

He looked at her thoughtfully, " Are you 
fretting, dear, about anything?" 

She laughed, and that was negative enough 
for him. 

" Do not take to heart Bella's coldness," he 
said, tenderly, '* she is only spiting everybody 
for Leaholme's absence. She cannot under- 
stand it, and vents her disappointed ambition 
on all of us on you especially. As for the 
mother, she can't help her nature. Don't 
mind her indifference. Be independent of it, 
dear. She too is suffering from Bella's com- 
plaint, and we all know that hope deferred 
maketh the disposition sour. It will all wear 
off under Hemming's consolations. And, 
Hessie, dear, though he doesn't show it very 
publicly, the governor loves you a slight 
degree better than Bella ; especially now she 
is so disagreeable. Dear me, what is to keep 
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Leaholme here at her pleasare ? A nice 
occupation for him, smoothing her ra£Bled 
feathers/' 

" Perhaps you will mee* with him abroad, ' 
Hester said, slowly, as if the words were an 
effort. 

^^ Possible^ but not at all probable, dear ; he 
knows the old route too well to be wanderiiag 
Hpoil it now ; he is not rery fond of beaten 
tracks. I only hope I may, but I do not ex* 
pect it. Good-bye, once more ; think of me 
sometimes.'' 

^^ I sbcdl be nearly always following you 
sn my thoughts, Tom." 

^^Let me haye one long look into the 
beautiful face I love. Hessie, will you — will 
yon kiss me ?" 

She raised her head and kissed him quietly ; 
with a kiss which an older man would hare 
felt as a death-blow to such a hope as Tom 
Was nourishing. 

" Dear Cousin Tom, good-bye." 

He held her in his arms a few moments 
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without speaking; then went away with his 
frank blue eyes full of tears. 

The Spring came on apace. Mr* Hemming 
— staying in the neighbourhood again — re- 
sumed his attentions to Bella, and made daily 
visits to Churleigh. Bella grew gayer again, 
more exacting, and less fretful though ; whUe, 
day by day, there grew upon Hester a tired, 
listless feeling, which she could not shake oSj 
and of which she was pitifully ashamed; 
thinking it must surely be her own fault that 
it had gained this mastery over her. She 
tried to be out as much as possible ; but she 
gradually had to own to herself that sho 
could not walk as she had used to do, and had 
to rest very often, even in a sIxoU in the 
park. 

The trees round Churleigh were growing 
faintly, brightly green, as the leaves burst 
from their buds ; the air was laden with the 
fresh glad scents and sounds of early Spring ; 
and everything looked pure and spotless fresh 
from its Maker's hand once more. 
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Hester — travelling by herself to Birming- 
ham, to be PoUie's bridesmaid — ^looked out 
upon the sunny meadows, as the train rolled 
over them like a shadow, with her busy little 
head very full of thoughts. All forward 
thoughts to-day ; of happin ess that was com- 
ing to others. No backward thought should 
be allowed to interfere with this visit. Was 
not there much to rejoice over for PoUie ? — 
the certainty of her joy ; the full assurance 
of Hugh's. Was not there the glad prospect 
of having this dear old friend near to her 
through the — the years to come? No need 
to stifle thoughts like these ; and Hessie let 
them travel with her, until the engine panted 
into the busy station ; and nervous, happy, 
little PoUie ; who had been pacing the plat- 
form ever since the train had leisurely crawled 
out of Wolverhampton Station forty minutes 
before, rushed towards the radiant little face 
that nodded to her from the carriage window. 

''Never mind the luggage,'' said Hessie, 
laughing and enjoying Pollie's new embar- 
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rassment. ^^ It is only a bridesmaid's costame, 
and the wedding — I beg your pardon, I mean 
the ceremony you call ' It' — can be delayed, 
if my box is lost" 

There was a wonderful greeting await- 
ing Hessie when they reached home ; and she 
was welcomed, she said, with her old sweet 
laugh, ^^just like an old inhabitant, or a 
prodigal daughter ;" yet PoUie was not the 
only one who glanced often and anxiously 
into the pale, small face, as if it had some- 
thing in it that was new and sad. 

That night there was a grand private exhi- 
bition of Lord Leaholme's letter and present to 
PoUie and Hugh, which had been sent to 
Hugh before the Earl left England, to be 
delivered afterwards. Such a present I It 
seemed to take Pollie's breath away every 
time she displayed it ; — a ceremony which had 
been performed almost hourly since its 
arrival. 

" All silver, Hessie," she exclaimed, fore- 
stalling Hessie*s own discoveries, " and isn't it 
chaste ? and all engraved I and shouldn't you 
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think it is plate enough for a grand house — al- 
most for Leaholme Castle, shouldn't you 
think?' 

Hester smiled as she took up each thing 
separately, and admired it to PoUie's heart's 
content ; but as she put them down, with a 
tender lingering touch, she thought, in her 
own uncalculating little mind, that the gene- 
rous, thoughtful letter which came with them, 
was worth th«m all. But then she was not 
going into housekeeping, 

" Hessie," began PoUie, with odd sudden- 
ness, " where is he now ?" 

"I have never heard," replied Hessie, 
simply. 

*' But oh 1 Hester, you surely, surely know 
where he is gone/' 

'* No," she said, shaking her head slowly, 
as, with wide, sad eyes, she tried to read 
Pollie's face, 

*' And have you never seen him since the 
ball?" 

*' Never." 

^ I ihave,*' BolUe whisp^ed^ v«r j geatly, 
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lajing her hand on ihe one of Hester's which 
still held his letter. ^^ And last time I saw 
him, Hessie, I found him in Jemima Kimble's 
little room ; and she was talking to him more 
pleasantly than I ever heard her talk to any- 
one before. And he sat there with her like 
an old friend, without a shade of strangeness 
or stiffness in the visit; but I don't believe 
there oould be that in his visits. And Jemima 
has kind, thoughtful presents too now— just as 
I have had. Oh, Hessie, was not that a good 
way to see him for the last time?" 

"Hush, Pollie," whispered Hester, stewrfc- 
ing involuntarily, " do not talk of last times.'' 

Two happy, quiet days they all spent i to- 
gether in the old house ; and there was no 
sadness in the mother's loving heart, althoc^h 
her only daughter was leaving her so soon. 
There was no $loud of self upon this time. 
Each one was cheerful for the other's sake, 
and thoughtful only for the olflier's happiness ; 
so that even that long, long talk on the last 
night of all waa more happy tbsm sorrowfad. 
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**A pretty quiet, little wedding," pro- 
nounced the few stragglers who were there to 
«ee the dresses (which, of course, are the only 
features worth remarking in a wedding), and 
who saw a great deal too ; but only happened 
perhaps to hear the low answers whispered 
and lost in the high, cold church ; '^ very 
pretty indeed." 

And so it was ; though Mr. Ferriman, who 
was Hugh's best man, noticed that once, as 
she listened to PoUie's earnest whisper, the 
bridesmaid unconsciously clasped her hands 
together, and a still, white look crept over her 
bright face. 

But no one else saw her struggle with this 
weakness ; and through the elongated break- 
fast, where no one could manage to eat any- 
thing even to keep the hearty old clergyman 
in countenance, she was the gayest and most 
helpful of them all. 

Then came a fluttering, hysterical, congra- 
tulatory, weeping scene between PoUie and 
Aunt Phyllis ; a tearful, gasping, embracing 
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one which included the mother ; and Hester 
detained Hugh at the hall window to allow 
Pollie still one more last kiss, and still one 
more last word ; and more last kisses again, 
and more last words. 

"Years and years ago, when old Baxter 
died, Mr. Delahoyde,'* she said, gravely, *' the 
* Saints' Best ' man, you know, some one pub- 
lished his last words. They sold so well that 
it seemed a pity to lose a good opportunity, 
so presently appeared a new work — * More 
last words of Kichard Baxter.' I am forcibly 
reminded of it to-day. Are you?'* 

He laughed heartily. 

"You speak as if it were a fact beyond 
dispute; even within your own knowledge, 
Miss Bruce." 

" I forget who told me ; but, of course, it is 
beyond dispute. I fear you are inclined to be 
sceptical. I must warn your parishioners of 
the fact when I resign my further interference 
in the parish.'' 

" WTien you do," laughed Hugh* 

VOL. III. H 
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" Of course I shall," she said, never glanc- 
ing in PoUie's direction, "to my pastor's 
wife/' 

" I would not answer for what will happen 
if you do, Miss Bruce," he answered. *^ There 
is no one else so welcomed. The school- 
master's old mother is not the only one who 
likes to sit where she can see * the young lady 
coming fi'om Churleigh/ '* 

** That is Miss Lane," put in Hester, seri- 
ously 

" Once I pretended I thought so," said 
Hugh, with a merry sparkle in his happy 
eyes, *' but she set my mind at rest with the 
utmost precipitation. * Bless yer heart, sir, 
do ye think I'm meaning that little ribbintin' 
thing?' " 

"And doesn't the name just suit her?" 
laughed Pollie, joining them at last. But 
Hessie did not answer, and Hugh, trying to 
look apologetic, said he had not meant to tell 
her, only that she had presumed an impossi- 
bility. 
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"Now, dear/' cried Aunt Phyllis, ner- 
vously, " the train will be gone." But Pollie's 
sobbing, clinging kiss had to be given to her 
little bridesmaid. Then Hugh handed his 
wife into the hired carriage that had been 
kept waiting so long; put under her especial 
care, at her especial request, the beautiful 
silver-mounted dressing-case which had been 
Hester's gift ; then followed himself. 

A slipper sped after the carriage; a head 
popped out for a minute, even in the public 
street ; a white figure on the doorstep nodded 
to it, staying to watch the carriage till it 
passed out of sight. 

Then the street was an everyday street 
again, and the home had a sad void in it, which 
wa»s to grow greater and sadder when Hester 
went away, and left the two old ladies to keep 
on the little house alone. 
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CHAPTEK VIIL 



Through the Summer Tom's letters arrived 
pretty regularly. Loving, pleasant letters 
they were, but telling very little of himself. 
Neither his mother nor sister seemed to notice 
this. They liked, they said, to see how he 
remembered everyone and everything at home ; 
how unselfishly he wrote, and what pretty, 
slight descriptions of foreign life he sent 
them. Hester longed and craved for some- 
thing more than this. These letters told 
nothing of the life he himself was leading ; 
of the way he spent his time , of the carrying 
out of the earnest purpose of the Winter. And 
the summer was passing, and the year would 
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soon be over, she thought, as she sat reading 
one of these letters on the terrace steps in the 
September twilight ; the year which she felt 
must be the turning point in Tom's life. She 
put his letter away with a little sigh, and took 
out one from her little cousins. So often they 
wrote to her ; so fully and frankly ; telling their 
troubles; telling their pleasures; and asking 
her help or her sympathy in everything. And 
always so glad they were of her kind, funny 
letters, and the laughable little drawings she 
enclosed 1 She would not think about any- 
thing else, she said ; yet her heart was heavy 
as she slowly rose at last. Mr. Hamming 
was dining at Churleigh that evening, and it 
was as much to escape him as to enjoy the 
twilight rest that she bad left the drawing- 
room alone. 

Bella was making tea when she entered, 
and she gave Hessie her uncle's cup to hand 
to him. He looked rather searchingly into 
her face as he took it, thoughtfully stroking 
her white cheek instead of thanking her. 
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" Where is Mr. Lane now ?" Mr. Hemming 
was asking. 

** We are never sure/' Mrs, Bruce answered, 
laughing ; " he is a regular Will-o'-the-Wisp." 

** Enjoying himself somewhere, I'm sure.'' 

*' Yes ; I wish we were all with him," said 
Bella, from the tea-table. " We haven't been 
anywhere to speak of this Summer." 

" Should you like to go abroad ?" asked Mr. 
Bruce, quizzicallj. 

" Oh ! I should love it," exclaimed Bella. 

" Should you all like it r 

^^ I shall not make myself small for nothing, 
Alfred," said his wife, languidly. 

" You shall go if you like." 

'* Oh ! papa, do you really, really mean it?" 

** Of course you are joking, Alf." 

" Not at all." 

** How could we go ?" 

" You need not question of the * how,* be- 
cause I shall take you." 

"Will you? Canyon?" 

'' I will—for I can." 
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" Thank yon, dear papa. Oh I it will be 
beautiful T 

" Hessie, yon say nothing ; are yon not 
glad ?" 

^* I think I am too glad to say it, uncle," 

*' That is right. Now remember that it is a 
settled thing. Let me see. Can you be ready 
in a week ?'* 

'' Oh I yes." 

So it was decided in those few words ; but 
Hessie knew, by the stammering hints Mr. 
Hemming let fall as he stood talking of 
this trip, that in the end he would join them 
too. 

Mrs. Bruee seemed to read this fact in her 
tea-cup as she looked into it for rather a long 
time, placidly stirring its contents. When the 
time for his departure came, he managed to 
propose it boldly. Mrs. Bruce— taken by 
surprise— thought that indeed it would i)e 
very pleasant^— if he did not think it would be 
a tie upon him. Bella blqshed and smiled, 
resolving to do all she could to tighten and 
strengthen the tie it was to be upon him* 
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He thanked them both — Bella most pro- 
fusely—and went away in high spirits. 

Mr. Bruce did not think he was necessary 
in the discussion which began then so excitedly; 
so took his cigar out upon the terrace, while 
they all sat and talked of what they should 
see, and who. 

" I think," said Mrs. Bruce, at last, lying 
back in her chair, " that Mr, Hemming will 
soon speak to you more seriously, Bella dear. 
You should make up your mind what to say 
in such a case." 

" I shall put him off for a time," answered 
Bella. 

Her mother, looking in the opposite direc- 
tion, spoke again to her, gently — 

'^ In some respects this would be as good a 
match for you as the other ; not, of course, in 
point of rank, but in some other points. 
Edward Hemming is almost as rich as Earl 
Leaholme, and much more — more easy and 
adaptable in temper. Even I, myself, am 
sometimes a little startled by Lord Leaholme^ 
he goes so far into things." 
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Mrs. Bruce did not explain what she meant 
by this ; but the girls seemed each satisfied 
with her own definition of that somewhat 
vague criticism. 

" I think he is so very kind and courteous, 
mamma; so do you — ^you know you do." 

" Yes ; but I always fancy it is because he 
cannot be anything else ; not because he 
thinks more highly of you than anyone else. 
It always ought to seem so, you know, when 
you talk to a gentleman." 

** Now, mamma, you have always till lately 
said— oh I everything good of him. Now it is 
just your interest to praise someone else." 

" Well," said Mrs. Bruce, submitting quietly 
to this, ** you will be obliged to give Mr. 
Hemming a definite answer when he asks you." 

" Oh I I hope we shall meet Douglas on 
the Continent. I am quite hopeful now. 
And if he proposes to me of course Signor 
Edouardo must accept his congiJ^ 

" Oh 1 Bella," said Hester, roused at last, 
" do you care for neither, then ?" 

H 5 
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^^ What has that to do with what I said, 
pray ? I shall marry, of coarse, and I would 
slightly rather have someone whom everybody 
wants, than the recipient of several refusals." 

** But, Bella, that is not all you think of?" 

" No ; I think of something else, I think 
of the unpleasantness of a mother and sister- 
in-law attached to me, as I must have in the 
one case." 

" And nothing more ?" 

Hessie asked it almost unconsciously, little 
expecting the sharp and cutting answer it 
would bring. 

" No, that is all, quite all. I will leave the 
rest to you. You do the loving part so well 
yourself ; so openly, too. All the world saw 
how mad you were because Lord Leaholme 
did not dance with you, or pay you any at- 
tention at the Abbey ball, and I am sure he 
saw it himself, too, only he thinks too highly 
of our family to remark it. No, I will not 
take a leaf out of your book, thanks." 

Hester rose, her lips tightly set— the pretty. 
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quivering, red lips so drawn with pain — and 
prepared for bed. 

" Bella, dear," began her mother pacifically, 
'* you should not speak so. It is unkind and 
mortifying to Hester, and she will have her 
turn soon." 

Not trusting herself to ^ay good-night, 
Hessie went up to her room to battle alone 
with the old rebellious temper which seemed 
to peep out often now, try as she would to 
keep it subdued. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The busy week of preparation passed rapidly, 
and Hester, on the last afternoon, rode over 
to say good-bye to Pollie. It had been her 
greatest pleasure all through that sad, sad 
Summer to go and see Pollie and Hugh. And 
never, until long afterwards, did they guess 
what a sorrowful little heart had been seek- 
ing sympathy and comfort, while they had 
greeted the sweet face as the brightest sun- 
beam that ever looked in upon them. This 
day she had sat longer than she intended with 
Anna Moore, having found her little godchild 
ailing in an unaccountable manner, as children 
delight in doing without any conceivable pre- 
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text, SO she had only time to draw up her 
horse for a few minutes at the Rectory gate. 

Out to her came Pollie in a little excite- 
ment* 

^^ Hugh is dressing, Hessie, or he would not 
let you ride away in this manner." 

" ' I love, and I ride away,' '' laughed Hessie. 
" What is he dressing for particularly? and 
how will he look when the performance ia 
completed T 

**He is going to dine in Hereford,** said 
Pollie, seriously, *^and I am very, very 
sorry." 

'^ Jealous already, Mrs. Delahoyde." 

'* No ; it is a gentleman's party, but some 
one I cannot bear to have anything to do with 
will be there." 

** Sir Eandal Piatt, of course. I thought 
he was abroad." 

^^ He has been all the Summer, and he is 
going again, I know, because Miss Berkeley 
is going to Paris in his charge — in his charge," 
repeated Pollie, with unconscious, scornful 
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emphasis. '* Hester, do you know what they 
say, and what I firmly believe ?" 

^^Tes; lots of things/' 

" That he is very rich," continued Pollie, 
too much in earnest to notice Hester's answers, 
and her face all full of disgust, *' with money 
— won abroad— gambling, and— worsCt" 

" What is worse, Pollie ?" 

** Oh, you know ; dishonest gambling. They 
gay he spends most of his time doing that* 
Can you wonder that I should dislike his 
meeting Hugh or me ?" 

" Or that I should dislike his meeting you 
or me ; eh, Pollie ? But, cheer up I What 
power could a hundred Sir Bandals have to 
hurt your husband? Has Mrs. Goldsmith 
written since she left you ?'' she added chang- 
ing the conversation. ** How she and Miss 
Robarts did enjoy their visit, didn't they?" 

** 1 think they did," Sftid PoUie, with sup- 
pressed pride and delight, " and when Aunt 
Phyllis went home aha found the house ex;.- 
wily where it had beenj and not even robbed^ 
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much to her surprise, I am sure. Oh ! Hessie^ 
I was so proud and happy to have them here/^ 
continued the young wife, brightly ; " here in 
my own dear happy home." 

^* I almost think you appreciate properly 
your happy home, PoUi© dear," said Hester, 
softly, as she watched her beaming face. 

^^ I am only afraid that I do not feel 
thankful enough ; I, who hare done nothing 
through all my life to deserve it. Think of 
its being given to me, with such a husband's 
love r 

Hessie smiled, laying her little hand softly 
on PoUie's head. 

" Let Hugh and others decide that, dear 
PoUie ; and don't you think God is a better 
judge than we are to whom it is safe to give 
happiness here ?" 

PoUie snatched the caressing hand in hers^ 
and looked up fondly. 

^ Don^fc speak so, Hessie, dariing ; it sounds 
so sad, and I always feel as if only happy 
thoughts belonged to you. What is in your 
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words sometimes so — so longing, or so 

patient ?" 

" Do 1 not round my periods properly, I 
wonder ? I will have a look in Enfield when 
I go home. Mr. Delahoyde,'' she added, with 
a laughing little bow to Hugh as he came 
down the lawn, *' this is a new kind of call I 
am making at your gate. Do you allow your 
wife to linger hatless in the sun ?" 

Hugh turned to PoUie then with such a 
glance of love and tenderness that Hester 
carried it away in her heart, rejoicing over it 
on her solitary ride as the brightest smile she 
could possibly have seen on the face of the 
stem To-day. 

And it was well for the tender heart to 
carry away that last picture of Hugh and 
Poliie. As she rode on, there came back to 
h^ that sad time when she had sat in the 
quiet house nursing the dying child ; and she 
recalled lovingly — almost longingly — the 
patient little face to which the light of happi- 
ness had come so suddenly. There came back 
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to her the gladness she had felt that Hugh 
had one so trae a friend in his grief. And 
then — thinking of the brother soothed and 
comforted now, and thinking of the friend 
who had helped to cheer him and who had 
been her frien^ once — she remembered a few 
words that had clung to her ever since she 
had read them during that first, hopeful^ 
happy visit to PoUie — 

" Earthly loves an deep and tender, 
Not eternal and diTine/' 

" Not eternal and divine," she repeated, a 
Strange shadow falling over the upturned face. 
" No, for if they were, earth would be Heaven 
itself. Deep and tender is theirs surely," she 
added, still repicturing that last glimpse of 
Hugh and PoUie, confident of their happiness^ 
and rejoicing over it as she walked her horse 
slowly up the avenue. 

In high spirits the little party set out on 
the morrow ; and of the weeks that followed 
only a few days stood out clear and sharp in 
Hester's memory afterwards. The rest was a 
time of strange mingled happiness and disap- 
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pointment, hope and dread. A time full of 
the intense pleasure she always felt in visiting 
new and beautiful places ; and the intense pain 
of hope deferred. 

One of these was the day she and her uncle 
spent alone in the Louvre, while the others 
were shopping. One was the day of their 
arrival in Greneva, when they found a torn 
card of Tom's behind the glass ; and, question- 
ing their landlord, discovered that the fair 
young Monsieur whose card it was had left 
there early in the summer, with a Baron Ing- 
lose, on their way to Chamouni, he believed. 

♦* You look better, Hessie," said her uncle, 
as they drove off. " Foreign air has done you 
good already ; though it seems to me laden 
with garlic/' 

To Hester now it seemed laden with hope. 
Then there came the day of their arrival in 
Borne, when they found there, unclaimed, the 
last letters they had sent Tom ; a discovery 
which clouded the bright anticipations with 
which they had entered the city. 

Then there came one day there when Golonel 
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Flatt found Hessie out, and took Iier to spend 
a few hours with his wife. At first she was 
disappointed to find that this only day she 
could spend with them was one of their Recep* 
tions, but when the time came she found her- 
self enjoying the novel scene, her eyes wan- 
dering with artistic delight among the glitter- 
ing uniforms, rare flowers, and gorgeous 
dresses. And she listened amused to the un- 
homelike jargon of the different languages, 
bringing forth her own German and Italian 
fearlessly, and laughing merrily over her 
many blunders. 

But presently a darkness came down upon 
it all. A voice she knew, and remembered 
with a thrpb of fear, said within her hear- 
ing— 

** Vbtcij ma tante. I have brought wwa 
amico^ as you permitted. Mr. Lane; Mrs. 
Piatt.*' 

Hester looked up, laughing at Sir Randal'^ 
mild failure at French and Italian, but with 
her eyes full of welcome for Tom. 
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"Tom, you will come with me in the 
morning ?" 

'^ Where?" 

" Home. To Uncle Alf and your mother." 

" Thank you, little lady, but I should pre* 
fer another direction ; I would go anywhere 
to see you — except where they are." 

" Why have you avoided us all this time ? 
Have you been weak and silly always^ as you 
are to-night?'* 

He tried to look hurt and indignant, but 
failed signally, in his wavering gladness at 
having her with him. 

"Oh I T(Mn," she cried, all her heart's 
longing and anxiety written in her face — 
** Oh I Tom, come with me before it is too 
late. Stop on the brink of the wretched pre- 
cipice this life ia leading you to. Now, Tom, 
dear cousin, befiare it is too late." 

8h6 saw his eyes grow moifit as^ she spoke, 
but she felt they w^e only shallow seci'timen- 
tal tears, and she cov^ned her eyes with her 
hand in bitter pain to< see theoi^ 
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He took the hand down with bis old gentle- 
ness. 

" I am rather— rather shakj to-night, 
Hessie," he said, humbly, " but I am going 
to change; I am, indeed* I will see the 
governor presently— when I am myself again. 
Flatt is a dissipated fellow rather, and he 
leads me on. I was better until he came 
back again from England a week ago. Never 
mind, love, I cannot bear to see you look 
mournful ; here, too, where everybody is so 
gay. I will be a better, steadier fellow. Hessie^ 
I love you so dearly, yet I seem always to 
make you miserable. What am I to do?" 

" Come home^ Tom, as you say." 

*'Yes; indeed I wilL" 

" Thank you. I am so glad, and so will 
you be." 

" After to-morroi7 I will join you," he said. 
*' You will promiae not to tell my father you 
have seen me until then ; and I will promise 
to come." 

" Is this a man's promise, Tom ?" 
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'* Indeed it is, dear. I will come to you 
the morning after to-morrow ; and if 70U have 
left here, just leave me a line and I will follow 
at once. If jou are only out for the day, you 
will find me comfortably at home when you 
return." 

" I will depend on you, Tom ; but I depen- 
ded on you once before when you made me 
the vow that lies in ashes now. Is this to be 
broken too ?'* 

" No, no ; and thank you for trusting me 
again. How beautiful you look to-night, 
Hessie, beyond anyone here. It reminds me 
of the Twelfth-night ball, only you are so 
pale to-night, and were so happy then. I am 
always thinking of yoa, dear/' 

8he smiled faintly. 

'* You would be better, perhaps, if you 
thought of better things, Tom." 

** I could not do that. How fiercely hot it 
is here I" 

"Go back now, Tom, will you? I am 
going to my room." 
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^^ Ah I there's Piatt Is it to avoid him ? 
because, if so, I'll take him." 

" Oh ! no," she interrupted, quickly. ** Let 
him stay here; you will go, Tom, won't 
you ?" 

" Yes ; I don't see what fun there will be 
when you are gone. Won't you really take 
my arm ?" 

She shook her head. Think of leaning on 
him I So they walked side by side through 
the brilliant rooms ; his slight figure swaying 
a little in spite of all his efforts, and stopped 
on the gallery outside the reception-rooms, 
where Sir Eandal joined them eagerly. Hes- 
sie returned his greeting with quiet, grave 
politeness. 

" Good-night, Tom," she said, softly, be- 
fore she escaped; "you have made me an 
earnest promise remember." 

And then Sir Randal's detaining words 
were lost, for she had slipped away. 

The guests were, many of them, leaving 
then ; and as Hester walked slowly along the 

VOL. III. I 
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There oame a few lines to her in which Tom 
apologised for his broken promise, regretted 
that he could not see her again, assuring 
her that circumstances were all against it; 
and-**hoping to meet her soon at home — 
remained, with dear love. 

But, stopping there, Hessie tore the paper 
into a hundred fragments as she stood on the 
balcony ; and the breeze took them slowly and 
languidly away, K any breath of hers could 
have blown the memory of the writ^ with 
them, away from her for ever, at thaf moment, 
as her eyes followed the contemptible words, 
she would have willingly breathed that breath. 
She must tell her uncle now ; it was her last 
hope of saving him. He came out to her 
upon the balcony almost as she thought the 
thought Mrs. Bruce bad retired, and Bella 
and Mr Hemming were below in the gardens. 

In a few minutea she had told him of having 
seen Tom. She hardly heard his muttered 
words, but his face reminded her of her Other's 
on that morning in London wheo th^old grief 

I 2 
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had been brought before him again so sud- 
denly. And — ^remembering all the trouble 
Buch a sin as this had caused — she could only 
cling to him silently, and hide her face. 

It was some time before he spoke directly 
to her, then he only said, " Leave this to me, 
dear child. Do not fret for him, or this will 
spoil the benefit of your journey. The roses 
will never come back at this rate. Now go 
to bed, and think of nothing sad." 

She went at once ; leaving him with still 
that baffled look upon his face ; and she felt 
sure that he would not speak to her again of 
Tom until he had seen him. 

Hessie was bidding her aunt good-night, 
when Bella came into the room, less sprightly 
than usual. " Mamma, I've done it at last,*' 
she said, with a rush at the words, as she 
fingered nervously the ribbons on her dress. 

*'Done what, dear? Oh, T know. I am 
very glad indeed, my love,*' her mother said, 
in a voice of great satisfaction. " I felt sure 
that you must do it during this tour. I con- 
gratulate you, love." 
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Bella bent over the bed for her mother's 
kiss, but made but a short ceremony of it, and 
rose again laughing. 

'^ I suppose, as marriages go, mine will be a 
very good one. I am but a penniless girl I 
know, though I am well-born. And I expect 
that, with expensive tastes and desires and 
no money but a pittance from the charity of 
my step-father, I should have cut but a sorry 
figure, eh, mamma?" 

" That would never have been while I live," 
said Mrs. Bruce, almost apologetically, ^^ but 
of course it is far better for you to marry well 
now." 

" I certainly might have done better in 
point of family," resumed Bella, in a business- 
like tone, " but I do not much care." Which 
was a very philosophical reflection of Miss 
Lane's, considering the amount of caring she 
had undergone. ** I shall have entirely my 
own way, and won't I quench the mother and 
sister-in-law ? I shall spare myself no luxury 
too, you may depend." A dependence which 
must have consoled her mother greatly. 
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** I wonder what Douglas will »ay whea he 
hears of my engagement/' went on Bella^ 
complacently, " I hope he will feel his own 
meanness." 

"" How r 

^^ In wanting a rich wife when he has so 
much himself." 

^^ You are not sure that he does/' said her 
mother, feeling charitably disposed towards 
everyone just then. **liow can you teH^ 
deairr 

" By my common sense. Everyone saw 
that he was fond of me ; Lydia was for ever 
noticing it. And of course he went away foi: 
fear of being tempted to marry a poor ^rl. 
He will see now that otJQber rich men are .not 
so mercenary^ Hester, what, in the iiiame i}f 
fate, is this for?" 

Hessie had come round to kass her; \m^ 
accountably drawn to do it in her gentlest and 
most loving way. 

^^ I must give you my congrajtulations too^ 
deaor Bella," she said, blushing at Bella'^ 
surprise, but speaking <v«7 oaaestly. 
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" Thanks. Yea, I suppose that is the ihiu^. 
I do not think it means n;mch though — except 
of cpurs^*' she corrected herself, " from you 
all at home here. I hope the mother and 
sister-im-la^y will noi try ij, I ^hall feel much 
icnolined to laugh if they innocently make 
their owndowiiifejl asubjecjt of congratulation, 
Wdl, ^^l going to ]bed no:w, my day's work 
is pver ; ^d, ^s I Arp ip a benevolent mood 
jxiat npiw, I wiJJ wish you a husband too, 
Hester^ though you will have my drawbacks 
over again ; being very little less of a pauper 
than I am myself.'* 

* •»«• -K- * •)«■ •)«• 

Then, at last, there came a bright, soft 
October morning when Hessie awoke at home ; 
and this summer trip — with all its hope and 
all its bitter disappointment, — had drifted 
away into part of that time of which she 
dared not think. 

" The Past and the Fatnre axe nothin^i 
In the face of the stem To-day I " 

She leaned from her window ; and Alfy — 
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running up to the house— stopped and threw 
her up a little bunch of roses ; shouting how 
nice it was to have her home again, and to 
have a holiday on purpose. 

She caught the flowers at the second throw, 
and told him she had not seen a little boy she 
loved so well all over the Continent. 

And she tried, and tried, in her penitence 
and her regret, to bring a bright and 
unselfish smile on that wan face of the stem 
To-day. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Hester and her uncle were alone together at 
Churleigh ; for Mrs. Bruce and Bella had 
-Stopped, on their way home, to visit Mrs. Paley 
in Sussex Square; and Mr. Hemming had 
lingered in London too, to be in attendance. 
Such a great echoing place the house at 
Churleigh seemed to Hessie; and the long 
hours her uncle spent away were very dreary 
ones sometimes, despite her efforts to make 
them busy and cheerful. And, to add to the 
loneliness, Pollie was away from the Rectory, 
on a visit to her mother. One afternoon when 
Hester was returning from her ride, she met 
in the avenue a hired fly from Ruyglen. There 

I 5 
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was SO much fear in every one of her antici- 
pations now, that she caught herself standing 
anxiously to watch it out of sight again. Then 
she cantered round to the yard, and dismount- 
ing there, went in at a side door and ran up the 
back stairs to change her dress. Then she went 
softly down thd hall stairs, and peeped into 
the study. Empty I her uncle's books open 
on the table as he had left them in the mom- 
iog ; as they must remain until he retucned 
next day. Into the drawing-j?oom. Eh^y 
tool Into the moming^oom. And thesci 
dose up to the fire, withiiis back to her, stood 
Tom- 
She saw him before his eyes turned .&om 
the hearth 4 she saw the nervous flush on bis 
quiet face; /she saw the trembling of ithe hand 
which hung beside Mm. Then she eame softly 
up dose to him, put iher two hands on his 
shoulders, and raised her loviqg, pitying face 
to hifi. 

She .had forgotten bis -deoeit) forgotten hear 
awn disappointment. Sk^ only^l^new tbatishie 
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BSLW him At homo «^9fin — ead and re^etfal 
loQkipg, the ypung fJace ^pale ^nd i^^i^ioqs — 
yet all difiFerent| she f<^lt at owe. 

"Tom, dear Tpm,'* sh^ gaic^ at last, and 
QQuld ^^rno fttrther J while his Qxy of jo^ brol^ 
off JUi stifled sobs. 

Like two very fchildren they cried together, 
for Hester could not help it, try as she would 
to be conippged. 

** Hester," he said^ presently, " may I tell 
you? I carmot look at you until I have told 
you all." 

At ^rst ^he tried to prevent him ; but she 
saw that he really wished it, and she slipped 
down upon the rug, andj leaning her face 
against the couch as he sajb down upon it, 
she listened to the low, shamed uroice. 

" Hestqr^, ^qu oi^ght to tuim your face quite 
away, Jfor I have isuuk too low ever to win a 
kind, fdear smile from you again." 

She touched his hand . softly without speak- 
ing, and he went on a Uttle less • besitatin^y. 

^* I dare not .speak to you of the life I have 
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led this year. I dare only recall it to my own 
heart with shame and contrition. I never 
resisted the evil, though I so solemnly pro- 
mised you I would ; never even tried to do so. 
Was not that alone enough to bring Heaven's 
justice down upon me ? Even on that night 
I met you and renewed the promise— the 
earnest promise, as you called it, — the day- 
light would have found me playing — madly 
and unsteadily as I have been playing all this 
time, as I might have been playing now — ^if I 
had not been taken away by a stronger will 
than my own. I hardly know how. Not by 
force, yet by something which— much as I 
fought against it — was my only safeguard; 
taken away by Leaholme. I cannot tell you 
what he has done for me, for I do not know 
it myself yet ; as I do not know how he did it. 
'' I am learning it day by day, and I know if 
I am saved it is through him alone. He has 
been with me — nearly always with me — 
coming on the old beaten track of which I 
knew he was tired ; never talking or acting 
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Mentor for fear of turning me, in my stub- 
bornness, from the lessons he so gently and so 
firmly taught ; always seeming to others just 
a travelling companion, glad of my society. 
Ah I think of it I glad oimy society I Always 
watching me; helping me; guiding me ; 
going with me into scenes which must have 
been hateful to his proud refinement ; some- 
times holding me back in a light, unnoticed 
manner ; at others— when that failed — taking 
me away — a poor, weak, despicable wretch— 
that he might save me from greater sin. 

" Oh ! Hessie, the more I try to tell you, the 
more I feel the weakness of my words, and 
the impossibility of showing you what he did 
for ine; and how he taught me at last the 
blessing of the repentant pain I suffered. 
God bless him I All my life shall show him 
my gratitude — with God's help ; for I have 
proved how weak and fruitless are the vowa 
which I have tried to keep without this help. 
I try to ask for it in all things now, and — 
with that help, Hessie — I may begin a better 
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life. Leaholme has obteined me iba appoiut* 
ment wbioh lie used to talk of, a&d it is jwbt 
the thing my father will like. Toogood^aim 
I think, for I oaght to haTe harder woijc. 

^^ He has let me leare no debts behind me 
tbrough all this heedlesSi wild <career abroad* 
Heaven <uolj knows what dishonoar would 
have been npon mj name now b«t for him. 
When I think of it I can hardly breiithe, yot 
he will not iet me feel my obligation when l» 
can help it. The money — ^if I live and eacn 
it — he win never let me repay ; the kindness 
and fbribearance I never conld.*' 

Tom -paused, his «hest heaving painfiUlyt 
and laid .his hand on Hester's bent head 3 be 
conld not see her &ce now at alL When bM 
spoke agaon it was stiU more slowly .and 
quietly. 

^^ I long to see my father, Hessie, ye^ I wus 
;&aiikfttl to jfind that you were here alone I I 
felt I must jhave your ^oorgiveness first of all{ 
not because I love J{9a so much b9st| but 
I have .wronged you imo^t .of nU. 
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H&ashf Hesaie* I <aaimot bear yon fl|iQak fto 
ixxe-^^as jvu fraaU speak however I liad 
i^nned lagainst your-Himlal |Km know \v)hat I 
ask yon "bo forgive. MoaHSks ago, — I dbioftt 
fodrget how^;b6oa9ase I wasjo mnchBucpriaed,— ^ 
I tJasooveced a ^seciiet of Leaholme's^ I di»- 
covered who he loved better than hisiOWB 
life i las^kd-'kBomxig tbe hopelessness of such 
a love to him ; knowing how jfon disliked 
him-^I was baae lenough to (take every voppor- 
tumlty of boasfing of your affection forme ; — 
yow lov0 I called lit, a^ yoii^ wfho know me 
sp W(ell):imuy -guess. Perhaps Ji-eajfly did not 
know then that there was a real difference ; 
hut, if I had, I shouUI .have -chosen to say lit 
jufit the samq, and (to belietv/^ it aetcordiog to 
my hope. And once — ay, more than once, — 
when I was mad with iwine^ I itannted him 
that he <could Aot win what H had won so 
easily. ^Heater, Hester, do not look upon me 
yet. dt was not }, dt was the drmnken fiend 
within me^ And, Hestei:, jhe tdid not strike 
me to the iground ; but .aSerwai!dB— when I 
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was myself again — ^he begged me, as I loved 
you, not to give you that bitter grief of lovin^r 
one you never could esteem. Not even then ; 
not until a bitter time that followed — remem- 
bering all he had done for me — feeling all he 
was doing for me still,— did the knowledge 
break upon me of how differently we loved 
you ; of what he was doing to spare you pain ; 
of what I had been doing to give you — if you 
oared for me as I had let him believe — pain 
enough to break your heart* Hester, could I 
have wronged you more deeply than I have, 
done ? Speak to me one word, now before I 
tell you more. One word in compassion. 
T$H me I have wronged you.*' 

She looked up, a strange deep pity in her. 
eyes. 

**You wronged yourself, Tom, being untrue. 
As for me, if you have ever wronged or 
harmed me, it is forgiven as freely, earnestly, 
heartily, as I have been forgiven. 1 to forgive 
you, Tom," she cried with a quick, sobbing 
breath, " J to dare to forgive anyone 1" 
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*' My dear, my dear," he whispered, '* I 
ought not to feel so much happier because I 
have told you this, but I cannot help it." 

'^ Because you can look back upon this 
wasted year, dear Tom," she said, tenderly, 
^^ as a lesson ; and on to the better life that 
is beginning." 

" I trust so." 

He looked so wearied that she would not 
let him speak another word yet. He bent 
his head in his hand, the gentle little smile 
he gave her brightening his white exhausted 
face. She sat beside him still and quiet, but 
the daylight and the firelight both struggled 
in vain to chase the shadows from her wistful, 
dreamy eyes. 

Presently Tom spoke again, more hurriedly. 

^^ I must tell you the end, Hessie. I cannot 
rest until I have done so. Oh! listen in 
patience, dear, for one more shameful truth— 
the last and worst. We had not met Piatt 
for a few days ; he had been in England, I 
believe; when one night he turned up iu 
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Homberg, and persaaded me to go in with 
him to the Kursaal. Leaholme and I had 
been there before, and I had seen its deviby 
as devilrj. Bat I knev what Sir JEUndal 
meant by going in ; and, hut that I had jio 
aense nor courage left, I need not have been 
persuaded. Leaholme tried to keep me back, 
but in Piatt's presence his arguments had no 
effsct on me but to m^ake me feel uncomfort- 
able and dissatisfied with myself afterwards^ 
Well, we played, and played higher than ever 
that night. Let me hasten over it, in pity to 
yiou I Leaholme, smoking on the terrace, or 
listening to the musicj never .seemed to stay 
long away JtrQvi uft. I thought Flatt u^« 
usually talkative and excited ; you can easily 
guess vhy I was incapable of seeing more 
than that. We played, and he lost ; 'lost 
and losit ajgain ; and he Xaughed oyer it 
nojaUy, wA boasted that it wm better so ,thaa 
that I should lose, ^'poor boy.' His sneer 
stung me lio play dieeper — ^higher I mean — ami 
yet, pontrary to wh^ had been for so long^ 
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he nstill lost. We staked aace more. ^ JRouge 
gagnel^ and I had worn again. I laughed 
long aini foolishly ; yet, though I aaw^ his face 
^0 maatilj^ I shall never forget the onnnioig 
smUe, the iiasulting smile;, upon it Oh I 
Hegiter^ he insulted me cleyeiiy, cuttingly., to 
goad me on till I should torn lUpon hkn too. I 
knew what it was coming to ; I felt that it must 
come very soon ; when Leaholme walked slowly 
up to 4*s — 'by chance as I thought. At isight 
^ him Sir Kandal's words grew keener and 
more insolent. This was what he had wanted ; 
thlLS had been his aim for long^-ra quarrel with 
Earl Leaholme. Baulked of this, his pui^ose 
was best answered iby me. He had been 
drinking through <all tOur play, yet he was 
perfectly master of himself. If I tried, or 
eveci if you oqght to hear, I could not tell 
you what he said to Leaholme. ' The nable 
English peer,' he said^ ^ had well trained (tha 
pool* boy who was in his charge to pocket tbj^ 
receipts for both ; and to insult a ri?;al.^ I 
raised my hand right, with his duoney in it^ 
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but Leaholme held it back firmly with his left ; 
while Flatt was taunting him of yoa. Oh I 
Hester, that I can bear to tell it I ^ Everybody 
knew why he kept me abroad. His lordship 
was jealous of the adopted brother. The 
noble peer/ he Jussed, ^ was, in fact, bat a 
loYe-sick, under^hand coward.' Of course 
Piatt knew no man could pass that by. Lea- 
holme, white as death with anger, still hold- 
ing my wrist, raised his right hand as if he 
would hare struck down the real coward 
before him, recoiled an instant, then threw 
his glove in Piatt's &ce with a gesture of the 
most scornful, cutting contempt. 

^ This was all Sir Bandal had wanted; his 
eyes burned with exultatk>n as well as rage. 
I had always known he hated Leaholme, bat 
I never thought of his motive until afterwards. 
When he had won firom me all he could win — 
won froQi Leaholme rather, as it was then — ^he 
would have a disgraceful storj to tell of us ; and 
would come home and tell it to you. Yoa may 
well shudder, Hessk, bat it is true; his whi^ 
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pursuit of us, his whole conduct proves it ; 
would have proved it then to me, if I had not 
been too blindly infatuated to listen to Lea- 
holme, or to see the proof for myself. I might 
have seen too, but for this blindness, how 
determined Leaholme was to ward off that 
quarrel with me, and, if he could do so by 
no other means, to take it on himself — as he 
knew Piatt would be only too glad to let him ; 
— and so, at any cost, to save me. 

" But let me tell of that wicked night. I was 
so contemptibly helpless and useless that I 
think I did nothing but sit inLeaholme's rooms 
crying like a baby, until he sent me to bed as 
if I had been the baby I behaved like. And 
he was just the same as usual, I was sobered 
effectually when we breakfasted together in the 
morning, but useless and stupid still ; and he 
had to tell me twice over what I should have 
to do. It was nothing after all, and when I 
said so, he laughed. He had no messages to 
give me, he said, but if his adversary proved 
a good shot I was to unlock his desk, the key 
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of wltich he showed me« I knew then tba»t 
he had been up all sight prepariikg for tbal. 
Thea* we set out together. Oh what a morn- 
ing it was 1 However long I live I can nerver 
forget that walk in the silent dawn^ with the 
horrible weight upon my heart and conscience. 
I think my ejres were almost blinded as; I stood 
with a friend of Sir Eandal's who told me what 
I had to do, for I only saw the two principal 
figures through a kind of heavy mist* I did 
nothing ; I could have done nothing then to 
save my Kfe^ because I felt so powerless to 
save bis. 1 heard my companion talk of a 
signal ; I heard Sir Bandal's sneering reply 
to something Leaholme had said. 

"'Do it, then. Fire where you like, it 
matters not a jot to me.' 

*^ Then T heard a shot, clear and abarp ; 
ringing, as it seemed^ through my very head. 
But the two figures stood there, still and erect 
as before.. The man who stood beside me 
nmttered & £erw woords with a deep^raTm 
bi»atlkt— 
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^ * By H^aveH', be fired into the air V 
" Alimfost bcffoTCf the- wwd^liad refachcd me, 
the report of atnother dhot pierced myemt! and 
brain. I think it was all like a wild, dreadiiil 
dream after tiiait. I can remember hurling 
mad, fierce words at Sir Bandal and hia friend 
mitil they were beyond the reach of my voice } 
a^ nothing more except Leaholme's white^ 
white &ce, and the blood that WM tliick upon 
me as I held him. 

" Oh ! Hessie, htish, my darlings my darling^ 
Oh I hnsh, he was not dead, though we thought 
he^ was. There* waE^ a eJever* Englisb phy- 
sician in that vile place, whom I shall honour 
in my mewtory for all toy life. And after 
lonfg^ long dayef and nights of agony, Lea- 
hiS^lme knew me dgain, and slowly, feebly 
came back to its. This^ doctor nurded him as 
I would have loved to doi,^ if I had had the 
power^ TeC, meless^ as I was, I could not 
leafve him; and, even when he eoald not 
speak nor nvove^ 1 fandied that h& liked, to^ see 
me tbei^ beside him?. And seeing thas^ Dr. 
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Thurtees used to leave us quiekly together. 
Once or twice, Hessie, in his unconsciousness, 
he spoke to you, and always spoke to you of 
me. 

" Can you bear to hear this ? Once when 
I was kneeling beside his bed, looking 
for some sign of returning consciousness — 
looking and longing intently — he touched my 
head softly with his left hand — the right was 
the wounded arm and shoulder — and whis- 
pered very low — *Do net grieve, Hester. Can 
you not feel it best that he has suffered ? he 
will pass through this a better, and a stronger 
man. It has been a sad year for you, my 
poor, poor child, but there is no cause for grief 
now. You loved him then, you know ; he is a 
hundred times worthier of your love to-day.' 
At other times he spoke so, too, but I cannot 
bear to tell you. Oh, my dear, if his good- 
ness to me ; if the brave, unselfish things he 
did to save me — so much the braver and more 
unselfish because he thought them nothing 
himself; — if the weak, contemptible return I 
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made him ; if the hopelessness of that time 
when I thought I had killed him, or the 
anguish I witnessed him suffer ; if these did 
not quite break my hard, unfeeling heart ; to 
hear from his own unconscious lips how strong 
and tender was this hopeless love of his quite 
did it. 

" Hester, I used to pray then (as I had 
never learned to pray before in all my life), 
that even this blessing should be given him 
at last. But I felt so unworthy that I knew 
it would be no wonder if God closed His ears. 

" But He spared His servant, dear. Lea- 
holme came home with me ; he is in London 
now, and will come back to the Abbey soon. 
Spite of his weakness and his wounded 
shoulder,^ he went through much trouble to 
get me this appointment, as I told you. The 
Premier seemed very glad, I thought, to do 
this for him, and so it was soon settled ; and 
Leaholme was delighted, because, he said, my 
coming home would be all the pleasanter if 
my life — an earnest, regular life — ^were marked 
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out and awaiting me. He is still under the 
care of Dr. Thurtees, who came with us from 
Qermanj on purpose, and his own man Brandt 
is quite a nurse. 

** There^ Hessie, I have told you but weakly 
of my sin; but more weakly still of Lea- 
holme's goodness. Those months when- 
wayward and conoeited~I sought my own 
pleasure only, night and day, and he rescued 
me ; bore with me kindly ; helped me cheer- 
fully ; judged me gently ; they must tell their 
own tale in the years to come. Hester, 
Hester, my darling, can you ever forgive me?" 

He was bending above her with outstretched 
hands, and she raised her head and laid it on 
his shoulder ; and, while he held it there, her 
low sobs ceased, and in a broken whisper she 
asked him^ too, for pardon« 

The fire burned low, and the daylight had 
all faded ; but they did hot notice it, in the 
brightness of a glory that had nothing to do 
with sun or fire, but was, perhaps, a ray of 
the joy there was in Hieaven among the angela. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OoTOSEB was drawing to its close* The 
leaves no longer rustled onder-foot, but lay in 
dismal brown heaps ia erevy sheltered corner. 
The wind passed without a sigh by the bare 
branches that, a little time before, had bent 
sweetly and coyly in his embrace. Fires 
looked cheering and comforting, Hester 
thooght, in the big, emp^ rooms ;. bigger and 
eo^tier than ever, they seemed to her now, 
for Tom had gone back to London, pro- 
fessedly to be wil^ his mother and sister, 
realiy to be with Leaholme, for if il had not 
been 6x himi, Tot» would hare assuredly 
have stayed with Hester bxiA hu step^fatber, 
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whose love for the gaj and pleasant lad had 
grown deeper a hundredfold fi>r the earnest, 
unselfish fellow, whom he was pleased and 
proud to call his son. 

Mr« Bruce had asked Hessie if she would 
go too, buty less even than usual now, did she 
fSsel inclined for a visit to Mrs. Palej, or a 
share of the gaiety in which Bella seemed to 
be revelling. 

The Abbey was still without its master as 
the Winter crept on, and Pollie's continued 
absence from the Bectory made another void 
for Hessie. 

A few days after Hester had left her 
standing with her husband in the sunshine, 
Pollie had gone home on a visit, as she had 
sent Hessie word in a short, vague, little letter, 
in which she begged, with unwonted earnest- 
ness, that Hessie would write to her and tell 
her of everybody, because Hugh had so many 
other things to think o£ Hester had written 
— ^in all her own anxiety and trouble — 
pleasant, cheery accounts, if not very long 
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ones, of everybody ; most especially of Hugh 
himself; whom she saw as of^en as she could; 
and who, as she told his. little absent wife, 
seemed "fretting manfully." 

But as the October sunshine faded, and the 
drear November days crept in among the 
shadows, there reached Hessie a letter with 
the Aberswys postmark and the few blotted 
lines said only : — 

" Oh ! Hessie, darling. Could you come to 
me for an hour at the old lodgings here? 
There is no one in all the world whom I can 
hope or wish to see but you. If you cannot 
come, or if you feel you ought not, I shall 
know that you are right. But do not tell any- 
one, not anyone 1 — Pollie." 

** Uncle Alf," entreated Hessie, coaxingly, 
** may I go and spend one day with Mrs. Dela- 
hoyde ?" 

" But she is away. She is with her mother, 
is not she ? Delahoyde told me she went to 
her mother in September." 
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^^ Ho «be did, uncle* llsj I g» telsr isrm 

*^ (Jnrtalnly, dear ; to^monxiir, if yon Ske, 
himI I will take you over/' 
** I would rather go to-day, ploKi mcle 

Air." 

** Hut 1 oaimot leave to-day." 

** I (loh't mind being alone/' said Hesae, 
ijuloKly, '* I would 00 like to go to-day.** 

** W^vy wtill, little Miss Obstinate. Take 
Ituihi thou." 

•* Muttt I ? Vory well, uncle/' 

MUri HhakoHpniro had let her rooms at an 
uulhi|UHl Tor liu\0| and an unequally hoped- 
iui \\^\\ \ ihoro wns no stair-cnrpet down, and 
WW \\\\^ iorlhoou\in)(; so she was less acid 
\\\i\\\ \ih\ial \vhou Mho Received Hester, rather 
hnl^uhUliod at tho univol alone in the dusk of 
\\\w nlutov at\oru\Hm of the beautiful girl whom 
wlh* \\\A\ vou\omboivd% For Euth had been 
NOiU iw i\\\\ IxkAxA with instructions to get a 
ptivalo \\i\\\\\^ A Ia)^^firi\ and every thing she 
wautoil, until hor jouug mistress joined her. 
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The early twilight crept and clung about 
the stunted elms, as Hessie — looking very 
much at home — sat beside PoUie's bed, where 
the sad little mother lay and gathered hope 
and courage from the bright face that hovered 
over her and her new -bom child. 

'' If you will lie quite still until T have 
satisfied myself that baby wonderfully re- 
sembles you, or is speakingly like his father ; 
also until I have had some tea and rested, 
you shall tell me all about everything.'* 

And Hessie rose and moved about the room 
in her pretty bright dress exactljr as if she 
had been with mother and child from the 
first, and was quietly accustomed to it all. 
She took a long time over her tea, not allow- 
ing PoUie to speak the while. And the wished 
for consequence ensued. As PoUie dreamily 
and happily watched her, she fell into a soft, 
deep sleep. Then Hessie sat quite still before 
the fire, and tried to think out a very puzzling 
thought. 

The nurse peeped into the room and went 
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awmj sigain to idl IGk Sfaakespene dial dus 
sleep W9B ]iirt wliaft Ae poor lady had 
wanted. 

The firelig^ shone deailT and steadOj out 
into ihe ^t^tiw^m <rf* die street, when Pollie 
opened her eyes n^on the pRtty homdike 
poctnre of the litde watcher at the fire ; and, 
while Hessie soildj hdd the hand upaa die 
coreilety Pollie told her stuy. 

^ I most go back a long way, HesBie,** she 
said, ^ but I will make it as short as I can, 
for it is a nllj and a gloomy tale. When I 
first went to Lome House, a girl of fifteen, I 
was not teacher, as yon knew me, but a pn^; 
and in those dajslgot tobe imtho' a fiiTOOiite 
with the Other girls, espeoally with one 
whom you knew afterfrards, Ella Hatt. She' 
was an indnstiions, serious girl, and Toy 
kind to me ; and vhen her fiither was in Lon* 
don and she went for a holiday, she always 
got leaTC for me too. Veiy mnch we osed 
to enjoy those liats, and perhaps I enjoyed 
them most of all — ^fbr I was only a silly ffjrl 
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of sixteen then — ^because we met there a 
cousin of Ella's, and he was very fond of 
being with us, and tried how pleasant he could 
make those times for me. You know him ; 
you know him now, as you would have 
known him then, for a heartless, unscrupu- 
lous man of the world ; but I was never so 
clear judging, Hessie, and, though you will 
wonder how any girl could be induced to ad- 
mire Sir Bandal Piatt, I did. I did, indeed ; 
only admire him though, nothing more ! I 
never had much attention paid me in my life, 
Hessie ; I never was pretty, as you know, and 
I never could fascinate, as some girls do with- 
out being pretty at all. But at that time, I 
suppose I had just the prettiness of youth, 
and he pretended to like me very much. I 
was little more than sixteen when Ella left 
school, and I went home with her for those 
summer holidays. Sir Bandal was there all 
the time, and we were together a good deal ; 
for though, as I said, Ella was very kind to 
me and my greatest friend, she was a quiet^ 
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practical girl like myself Hessiei and never 
taught me wliat it was to love her as yon 
taught me to love you, even when you were 
but a little child. 

'*When the time came for my return to 
school, they put me in Sir Bandal's charge, 
as he said he had to be in London on that 
day. When we changed trains at Chester, he 
took our tickets, and we went on very gaily 
and thoughtlessly together in the express. We 
were to have been in at Faddington at seven, 
as I had told Miss Berrington in my letter the 
night before, and I did not think of noticing 
the time it passed so merrily. I had but 
travelled between Chester and London once 
before, so that the un&miliarity of the places 
we passed never struck me. But at last the 
long summer twilight closed in upon us, and 
I began to wonder. We were travelling by 
the longest route. Sir Randal told me whea 
I questioned him. Could I not guess why he 
had chosen it ? 

'^ I am afraid I was a Utile proud because 
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I could gaess, and went chatting on content- 
edly. Dashing past the village stations went 
the express, and at last I was really fright- 
ened. We were, as we had been all the 
journey, alone in the carriage, and when we 
next stopped, he said, he would get out and 
make enquiries. 

" * Yes, of course, he had made a blunder,' 
he explained, laughing as he came back to the 
carriage door. * Here we were at Carlisle. 
We must make the best of such a laughable 
little mistake.' 

"Girls were not such travellers then as 
they are now, Hessie ; still, I was silly and 
ignorant not to have known such a blunder 
could not have been made by such a man ; I 
felt certain it was a mistake of his. I believed 
him so implicitly that I was as sorry for him 
as for myself. 

" * What should we do?' I cried^ and the 
tears came fast in my eyes. 

" He tried to comfort and reassure me, say- 
ing, that though it was very ridiculous, and 
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he deseryed exeommanication for being so 
wandeiing in his actions as well as in his 
thonghtSy it would be all right; and in the 
meantime the wisest thing would be to make 
the best of it. 

'^ So he took me to an hotel^ and ordered 
sapper, and we were both hmigry and en- 
joyed it. Oyer and over agsdn I said I 
ought to go back at once, even if I travelled 
all night ; but I suppose I rather dreaded the 
idea in reality, and my words had no effect. 

^ 1 was too childish and innocent, Hessie, 
I was, indeed, for even a suspicion of wrong; 
and I had learned from Ella to look up to Sir 
Bandal as an honourable, truthful English 
gentleman. 

^^ So, though it seems horrible to look back 
upon that evening through which I sat beside 
him, we were quite cheerfiil really, and 
talked and laughed a good deal over our mis- 
adventure. It was not until I was alone in 
my own room that I felt uncomfortable and 
unhappy, and longed to be back, even at the 
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very hardest lesson I had ever been put to 
learn, rather than there. I could not touch 
my breakfast, and waited eagerly for the car- 
riage which was to take us to the station. 
All my fears vanished when I was in it, and 
we drove away gaily. Sir Eandal tried harder 
than ever to make it pleasant and enjoyable, 
and once more, in the summer sunshine, things 
seemed bright and harmless. 

** We drove along. Ah ! Hessie, I see you 
guess it. We were driving out into the coun- 
try, and when the horses stopped in a grand 
old wood, he said, lifting me from the car- 
riage, we had missed the early train^ and as 
we had a few hours of compulsory waiting 
he thought it would be pleasanter to spend 
them there than at that gloomy inn. 

^^I fancied I saw sense in that, and we 
roamed about happily in the flickering sun- 
shine, and the man who drove us brought us, 
from the carriage, a dainty Httle luncheon 
basket which we unpacked under the droop- 
ing trees beside the sweetest little brook, I 
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thonglit, in all the world* Hessie, he managed 
it so that it ?fas evening again when we pre- 
pared to leave. I never can tell how he 
made the time fly, for I hate to recall any of 
his fiJse words. 

**My fears were wide awake now, and 
I said I would not go back with him| I 
would go to London alone, night as it would 
be. Oh ! Hessie, dear, I will not tell you 
how he tempted me to listen to him. You 
know him, and you can judge. What was 
the use, he said, of going back to work and 
punishment, when we might make life so 
pleasant ? Ah I I wish I had forgotten all 
his cruel, bad words. He pleaded long, there 
in the beautiful spot which almost pleaded 
fi>rhimtoo; and then he threatened — threatened 
exposure and disgrace. He to speak to me of 
disgrace I But I was strong then in my des« 
pair ; so lonely, so far away from help I 
seemed that that very knowledge gave me 
strength* I never since have had the courage 
I had then — child almost that I was. I tixink 
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if the wind does not always seem tempered, 
God gives the shorn lamb a little extra 
courage to bear it, does not He ? All 
through that night I travelled with Sir Eandali 
closing my ears to every word he uttered, 
turning from him as I could fiincy turning 
from a reptile. He was not daunted all that 
time, hardly discouraged, for he never tired of 
showing me an exaggerated picture of the 
hardships of school life, and the ease and at- 
traction of the life he offered me. 

^^ Hessie, I shall never forget the moment 
when the train stopped at Faddington, and I 
looked out upon Miss Berrington's face. Was 
it not wonderful that she was there ? I know 
perfectly well that Sir Bandal had intended 
to leave me here (if X insisted upon staying) 
to go back alone with what story I would. 
But it was too late now. I hardly know what 
he said to Miss Berrington, or she to him. I 
could only cling to her crying with all my 
might, like the tired, stupid, childish girl I 
was : but I know be wrote bjer a long letter of 
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apology and explanation^ and I think no one 
was ever told. Miss Berrington took me back 
with her, and that was the end of it until that 
day— Oh 1 you remember it, Hessiel — when I 
met him at Aberswys. Ella I have never seen 
since ; she was abroad most of the time until 
her marriage, and she was not one to cling 
tenderly to an old friendship like yourself. 
That is the far-back story, Hessie, now I 
must end it quickly. You remember the day 
I last saw you at the Rectory, when Hugh 
was going to dine in Hereford where he 
was to meet Sir Eandal Piatt, who, I knew, 
was going abroad the next day. He generally 
is abroad now, and they whisper strange 
stories of his doings there. What is the 
matter, dear ? are you so tired of my story ? 
I have nearly finished. Oh I how I longed 
that Hugh should not go ; but what reason 
could I give him ? I knew if he heard where 
Sir £andal had been he would begin to talk 
of Earl Leaholme, and I — I don't know what 
I dreaded, except for those two to be together. 
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Well, he went, Hessie, and it all happened as 
I had feared. They talked together of Lord 
Leaholme and Mr. Lane, and Hugh might 
have known, from what he said of them, 
that he could lie. But isn't it true that 
" A lie that is half the truth is ever the 
blackest of lies ?" What he told Hugh was 
half the truth, yet it was the blackest lie of 
alL Was it really true what he had heard, 
that Mr. Delahoyde had married Miss Gold- 
smith, of Birmingham? He was, indeed, 
surprised-for he should have judged her a 
most unsuitable wife for a clergyman, a girl 
— a girl who — but of course this was in con- 
fidence, as the matter had been kindly hushed 
up and glossed over by a weak, indulgent, old 
schoolmistress I but — to tell the simple truth, 
where simple truth was best — a girl who had 
run away from school to spend a few days 
with himself at the lakes, and afterwards been 
taken charitably back by the very old lady 
whom she had so cleverly duped. 

** Hugh was long before he believed this, as 
I fancied afterwards f but having once ac- 
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ctptai a pioo^ and let die belief tike root, it 
was rooted fir ever* 

''He emme heme Teiy^ veiy late diatnighti 
Hewdft, and wiiea I turned and met his stem 
ejeSy I knew what he liad heaid. 

"^Qfa ! why had not I told him myself^ before 
ItDokhispare,eractingIoTe? Iso often meant 
to— so oft^i tried — as I used to try to tell 
yoo, dear, in that Sommer when you and Sir 
Tfainflal were thrown together. Bat I never 
coold. 

'^ I think I started back from Hugh before he 
spoke. I think I cowered in my chair when 
he asked me one cold, cniel question* I know 
I pnt np my hands to hide his rigid face^ 
Then, when he repeated the question, without 
another word, I sobbed that it was partly 
true; but — 

^ He heard no more ; he did not come near 
me again that night, and in the morning we 
sat opposite to each other ¥rithoat one word. 
Oh I he was so white and sad, yet so cold and 
cruel, and I was afraid of him. 

^I tried to ^eak once or twice, but he awed 
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me with his immovable face. Oh I Hessie, 
may you never know shame and agony like 
that I It went on day after day, until I wrote 
to mother that I was coming to see her, and I 
followed my letter. As I bid Hugh good-bye 
I asked him if he had no word to say to me. 
He said, ^ No ; no word at all.' 

^^ So with a breaking heart I went home, and 
oh, it was hard to prevent their guessing my 
sorrow. I think I spent my whole nights in 
tears, and my whole days in trying to keep 
them back. I used to get up that I might be 
down first, and when mamma and Aunt Phyllis 
came into the room I began to tell them some- 
thing of home and Hugh— little things you 
told me, Hessie — just to make them think I 
had had a letter from him, and to prevent the 
terrible question, * Another letter to-day, 
dear ? ' For of course, no letter ever came 
from him, though I used to pray so unrest- 
ingly, and hope so passionately. At last 
mother began to fancy I hid my letters because 
Hugh pleaded in them to have me home again. 
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and, do 70a know, Hessie, I was so cowardly 
that 1 let that pass. I felt at last that I most 
fix a time to go, and I did ; but I put it off day 
after day until they wondered at my conduct, 
as I could see ; and I fixed upon my train, 
determining not to delay again. Oh, Hessie, 
when Aunt Phyllis proposed writing to Hugh 
to come the day before I went, to fetch me, 
I thought I should choke with my unshed 
tears of shame and fear. Yet I got away 
quietly, and bade them quite a cheerful good* 
bye. 

^^ At the first station I left that train and took 
a ticket here, and Miss Shakespeare took me 
in; and, after one lonely, miserable night, 
God sent me the little one who was to have, 
come in the happiness of the coming year. 
My baby, who was to have come in joy and 
love; who was to have brought such joy 
and love to my own two homes. Hessie, 
how your face pities me, darling ! My heart 
was so heavy and sad till you came. What 
should I have done without you ? " 
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" Just what you must do mth me, PoUie, 
just lie still, and nothing more/' 

The girl's soft voice had a new tone in it, 
FoUie thought, a tone of infinite tenderness 
and comfort, but of brave hope too. 

" We women have a great deal of lying still 
in our lives, haven't we, Pollie ? And some- 
times we find it very hard to do." 

** Hugh was always fond of that idea of 
Keble's," said Pollie, quietly, " waiting to see 
what God will do ! I suppose we ought to 
like the waiting." 

**Yes," answered Hester, gently, "but I 
think that is hardly our idea of waiting, it in- 
cludes other things, of course. Wehave no right 
to fold our hands upon our cross while we say, 
^ It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good.' We must surely clasp and bear it just 
the same. But at present, dear," she added, 
softly kissing PoUie's wan face, '*you are 
emphatically and in every sense to lie still ; in 
the morning I am going home again, and— 
Pollie — if it seems still sad and gloomy to 
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yea ; if it even seems sadder when I am gone; 
be all the more glad^ because it is always at 
the very darkest that light breaks. Oood- 
nigbt^ my dear, my dear." 

She turned again at the door and went baok 
for another good-bye ; left kiss after hiss on 
PoUie's lips ; made a ftmny little allusion to 
the baby's total incapacity for giving or re* 
ceiving kisses; then went away at last, 
leaving the nurse inexplicably improved in 
care and attention. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Next day Hester once more sat with her old 
governess in the femiliar room at Lome 
House ; sat as long as her train would allow 
her, for the old lady seemed to like to hare 
her there. She had told a little of Pollie's 
story in her old loving way, and Miss Berring- 
ton — her gold spectacles unaccountably dim, 
and her kind hand rather shaky — had emptied 
her private letter-drawers, and hunted out the 
letter Sir Eandal Flatt had written to her jttst 
fourteen years before. With a few words of 
deep gratitude Bessie took it, holding it closely 
in her hand while she stayed. 

" It explains everything,'* said the old kdy 
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in a glad voice, *' and I am very thankfol now 
that I have sncli a habit of keeping mj 
letters — letters that are not on business, I 
mean/* 

That evening Hester and Euth reached 
home again, and found Mr. Bruce away. 
Next morning Hester leffc word she was going 
to stay with Mrs. Delahoyde two days, and 
ordered the pony carriage. If she drove as 
far as the ruins at Wye, she could send the 
carriage back and walk through the woods to 
Buyglen Eectory — the walk would do her 
good, she felt, and she should love to see the 
old place again now that it was empty, see it 
for the last time perhaps. 

She took Tom's key of the fishing tower in 
her pocket, and when she reached the woods, 
gave the reins to the groom to take the car- 
riage home. 

Feeling intensely every sight and sound, 
she walked on down to the ruins. There was 
no ripple of the water on the shore ; all was 
still, with a lonely, heavy stillness. Slowly 
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she pat the key into the lock of the little iron- 
nailed door, opened it, and stood with bent 
head and clasped hands before the narrow, 
empty fireplace. She had never entered the 
room since that first day when he had taken 
them over it, and told them that he felt such a 
shuddering dislike to the place. Why ? It 
was but a still and quiet spot after all. She 
should like to sit here for hours and hours in 
the solitude if no duty called her away. 

What a rest it would be I the poor little 
tired girl thought, with the weight of pain 
upon her eyelids. What a rest, if she 
might stay here for a time alone, undisturbed, 
unwatched, unspoken to I It would be just 
the relief she needed. 

Ah I little Hester. Do you feel nothing of 
the damp fog that creeps through the rusty 
bars and broken windows? nothing of the 
heavy, mouldy chill of the place ? nothing of 
the hopelessness of the deep, silent loneliness 
here? 

As she stood in the gloom and chill of 
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the little room, that one day came back to 
her vividly. She almost felt Lord Leaholme 
beside her, laughing as he spoke of the little 
cloud across the lake. She felt, more strongly 
than ever, the consciousness which she bad 
never been without, that he loved her^--loved 
her as no one could ever love her again : as 
she had never deserved to be loved. 

^^ Oh, God I bless him with happiness, bow* 
ever Thou mayst punish me." 

She clasped her hands above her head as 
she sobbed the words; the face which had 
brightened that spot before in its radiaat, 
girlish beauty, so still and white, and weary, 
novl 

Presently Hester turned, the wild unspoken 
sorrow of her life surging like a flood upon 
her brain. The light flickered and threw 
strange shadows about the little room, but 
without one thought of fear Hester mounted 
the narrow staircase and entered the silent 
chamber. 

There lay a driving glove upon the floor 
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under the window. Damp and mildewed as 
it was, she took it up and held it to her cheek 
for a moment— moved it slowly to her lips, 
and gave it a shy, gentle kiss. As she did 
so, something fell from it and lay upon her 
dress. It was the signet ring which the Earl 
had lost on that day when she had been 
there before. She picked it up and read 
the motto with eager, tearful eyes ; then laid 
it gently down upon the glove. 

Standing then beside the closely barred 
window, she looked but across the silent 
water. Though the chill of the room struck 
straight to her heart, it was not that which 
made her shiver so helplessly as she hastily 
groped her way down the broken stairs again, 
and left the house with a sudden dread and 
nameless horror of it. 

When she had left it nearly a mile behind, 
she stopped suddenly in her hurried, nervous 
walk, and tried to remember whether she had 
locked the door. No — surely no ; for she had 
no key in her hand, and remembered nothing 
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but that she had hastened from the tower. 
She turned, vaguely and dreamily wondering 
why her head pained her so and would not 
let her remember. 

Yes, there was the key in the door still. It 
was well that she had recalled herself in time 
to turn back>i With trembling fingers she 
turned it in the lock, put it into her pocket, 
and once more started on her way. 

But now the water plashed noisily upon 
the pebbles ; the leaves whirled past her in 
the woods, and rustled with a sound that 
seemed to pierce her brain, as she trod 
among them. The air seemed full of strange, 
shrill voices, and the ground swayed under 
her. Clasping her head with both hands, 
powerless to battle any longer with this new 
nervous pain, she threw herself down among 
the gaunt, cold trees in the silent wood, and 
sobbed aloud, as if her heart were breaking. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Hugh Dela^hotde sat alone in his study that 
evening, stem and proud and miserable; 
miserable with a softer and more remorse- 
fill misery than it had been of late, 
although he was hardly aware of it — ^yet 
a misery that had unconsciously increased 
tenfold since he had been to the Abbey 
to welcome Lord Leaholme home. It had 
shocked Hugh inexpressibly to find him 
still so weak, his right arm perfectly helpless 
and his shoulder paining him at times 
acutely. And it surprised him, too, to find 
that before he had been there long the Ear], 
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still thouglitftLl for others, had read a some- 
thing wrong with Hugh, and had won him 
to tell him of this troahle which Was come 
into his home. 

But Leaholme did not receive this tale 
quite as Hugh had expected. He said no 
hard words of Sir Bandal; no reproachftd 
ones of PoUie ; no pitying ones to Hugh him- 
self. He only said — his grave eyes puzzled 
and perplexed — " I cannot understand this, 
Delahoyde, so I cannot speak of it. It seems 
so almost impossible to me to be hard and 
unforgiving towards the one in all the world 
who loves and trusts in you. If I — I am a 
lonely fellow, Delahoyde, and do not know 
much about it, you will say — but if I had a 
wife as you have, and she loved me as your 
wife loves you ; and had lived with me, as you 
two have lived together, in close and dear 
communion, I could not have room in my 
heart for cruel suspicion and mistrust." 

Hugh began to dissent, but stopped, no- 
ticing the weary face, and feeling sure he 
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ought not to bring any harassing thought 
here. He held out his hand silently* 

^^ I ought not to have spoken to you at all 
of this. Pardon me, dear my lord/' 

** I am getting better, Delahoyde, quite 
rapidly," Leaholme answered, cheerily. " Dr. 
Thurtees-my kind physician, who came with 
me from Germany--is coming down here in 
a day or two, to set me entirely right. I 
shall soon be among my people again. I 
am glad you came for I had just been 
feeling, with Byron, * the solitude of pas- 
sing my own door without a welcome.' I 
little imagined there would be sorrow in your 
bright little home, Delahoyde ; that is worst 
of all. It will be but a short one for you 
both, though, I feel sure, and you will tell me 
so when you come again. You have so often 
taught us yourself how unhesitatingly, how 
unquestioningly God pardons us, without our 
faults bearing a word of excuse, that you 
will be the first one, Delahoyde, to try to do 
—ever so little— as He does." 
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And Hugh had gone back to his gloomy 
house, feeling for the first time very uncom- 
fortable about his own share in this sad 
variance. As he tried to make it clear to 
himself, and to go back to his old hard 
thoughts, Hester came in to him. 

" Mr. Delahoyde," she said, in her low, 
gentle voice, " my uncle is away, and I want 
particularly to go to Aberswys to see an old 
friend. Would you take me ? I cannot bear 
to go with the servants." 

He started up, willing and anxious to do 
anything for her, as he had always been ; 
anxious, too, that she should not see how her 
request had astonished him. Of course Miss 
Bruce knew that his wife was at home, he 
felt, and of course she knew nothing but that, 
so there was no fear of any rebuke from her. 

They walked together to the station, smiling 
and nodding to the villagers as they passed ; 
their own the two saddest hearts in all Buy- 
glen. It was a slow train, and what a night- 
mare a slow train is when the heart beats and 
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pants for the end of the journey I But even 
a slow train generally reaches its destination 
eventually, and at last it stopped in the 
dreary, empty, little town. 

Old Street, Hugh thought, was as much 
changed from its summer aspect as his own 
married life. He grew a little pale as Hester 
stopped at the green door which he remem- 
bered so well, but they were only taken into 
a shabby little cheerless parlour which he 
had never seen before. 

" If you will sit here just for a few minutes, 
Mr. Delahoyde," Hessie said, ^^I shall be 
ready." 

^^ Follie," she began, entering her room as if 
she had never left it, but kissing her as if she 
had been away a year ; *' Pollie, have you 
written to Hugh, as I recommended ?" 

^^ I scrawled a line, but I want you to bum 
it. You know you promised it should not be 
posted." 

^^ Of course I did, and I always keep my 
word. Give it me." 

L 5 
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^ Bnrn it for me, please,'' entreated PoUk, 
and Hessie closed her fingers on it. 

It was a piteous appeal for forgivenesiH^ 
for baby's sake — breaking off into a cry for 
justice; but Hessie did not read it. She took 
the baby tenderly from beside PoUie, and 
laughing at the mother's faint expostulations, 
carried it down to the old drawing-room,— 
where Hugh had spent many a happy hour in 
that past Summer — and laid it on the sofa 
with PoUie's written words under its tiny 
hand. Then, with dim eyes, she closed the 
door and went downstairs* 

"Mr. Delahoyde," she said, joining him, 
"• I have a few more minutes to wait, but can- 
not unless you will come upstairs to a warmer 
room.'' 

" I do not mind at all, Miss Hester." 

" Come, please," and he followed her. 

She opened the drawing«-room door a little 
way, standing back as he passed in ; then shut 
it »oftly.r 

" Oh I Pollie, Pollie," she whiq^ered, bend-* 
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ing a glad fetce over her, ^^ where do yon think 
baby is ?" 

'* With nnrsoy I suppose)'' said PoUie, imil- 
ing. 

*^ Yes, with the dearest, kindest nurse that 
he will ever have— except his mother. Oh, 
PoUie, baby is in his father's arms l" 

Hugh sat with the blurred paper in his 
hand ; his baby, his own little one, his first- 
born, held to his beating, softened heart. He 
had sat long so, yet hardly realised it all, 
when he felt a soft hand on bis shoulder, and 
a happy face bent close to his. 

" PoUie is waiting for you,*' Hester said, a 
little shyly. 

She took the baby from him, and pointed 
to Pollie's door. His step faltered a little, 
but when Hessie heard Pollie's little cry of 
joy she shut the door upon herself and baby, 
and sang him to sleep in the most business- 
like mannea*. 

That night, before Hester went to her room 
leaving the husband and wife sitting together 
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happy and united, she gave Hugh Sir Randal's 
letter, 

" I would not give it you before/' she ex- 
plained a little timidly, "because I knew 
Pollie would value your return more if it 
showed trust without a proof. And that you 
yourself would rather look back upon to-night 
if all you did had been done straight from 
your heart. Now it will be better to read 
it." 

And Hugh read it, and re-read it, and then 
— both humbled and ashamed as he was — it 
became Pollie's turn to comfort and forgive. 

And she did it with a great many tears, 
but they were not melancholy ones at all. 

An d Hessie stood at the window and looked 
out upon the cheerless scene, while the 
restless fretting of the waves upon the shore 
seemed moaning that the Summer time which 
she and they had known was gone for ever. 
She tried to re-people the place as it was then ; 
bring the dancing sparkle to the waters, and 
bright &ces to the shore. But there was 
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nothing but the chilling darkness and the rest- 
less, shuddering wind, and no remembrance 
would come back to her but the shivering 
loneliness of that little tower by the lake. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" Mr. Bruce," said Hugh, when he brought 
Hester home on the Saturday night, *' I ought 
to apologise humbly for letting Miss Bruce 
tire herself for me and mine, but I feel as if I 
could not, for she has done so much for my 
wife and baby that I cannot try to speak of 
it." 

Mr. Bruce laughed cheerily. 

" Come in to dinner, the task will be easier 
afterwards." 

But Hugh declined, hastening away again 
as Hessie knew he would, and she and her 
uncle dined alone together again very cheer- 
folly. 
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'^Any news, uncle?" she asked, at last, 
fearing he heard her heart beat as she asked 
it. 

" No, dear, nothing particular has transpired 
even in these long two days, which seem to 
have been so eventful to Delahoyde. Poor 
fellow t how radiant he is in his new char- 
acter. I did hear a report that Leaholme had 
returned, but of course it is a mistake as Tom 
was to have come down with him. 1 wish 
he would come; I think he will be better 
here. Your Aunt and Bella did not see him 
in town as he was not well enough to be 
about, and Tom tells me that when he made 
that splendid speech the other night in the 
House (which I put away for you to read), 
they were whispering in the gallery that it 
was a case of Lord Chatham over again. I 
should have been afraid so, too, if I had been 
there. Your aunt was vexed that she was not. 
Oh I by*the*bye, they are on their way home, 
Hessie, staying a day or two with the Dyotts. 
They bring Lydia back with them to stay over 
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the wedding. Of course Hemming comes too. 
It is to be on the last Thursday in November 
There, dear, that is all the news, I think. Oh t 
no, I forgot the principal item. They are 
bringing you your bridesmaid's dress all com- 
plete, as it is supposed/' 

'' At your request, I suppose, uncle ?" 
" Well, as the bridesmaids seemed to be al- 
lowed no choice in the affair, I thought they 
need not have any trouble." 

** Thank you, uncle Alf. And — and Tom.'* 
" Oh ! Tom I am expecting daily. He is 
to be at his post in December. That, I be- 
lieve, decided them about the wedding-day. 
The Hemmings are all coming down here for 
it. There are plenty of them, and all very 
imposing. That is all." 

That was all I Hessie crept out, and 
lingered in the chill, night air, dreading the 
empty drawing-room. The whole sky was 
black with clouds, except just where, above 
the river the crescent moon was setting. So 
dark it was that she would not have known 
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there was a riyer there at all, but for jast one 
little golden ripple where the reflection played. 
And now and then a lightning sheet flashed 
out upon the darkness. 

There was nothing more for her to hear 
now. There would be nothing more perhaps 
for her to hear for ever, save the gay particu- 
lars of Bella's wedding, and other spiritless, 
souUess things in which her heart's deep, 
aching wishes could have no part. Hessie 
checked the thought as quickly as she could. 
Never, if she could prevent it, should her heart 
grow thankless and unsympathising, and her 
life without an aim. 

" Oh I God, who has given me so much," 
she cried, **give me patience through this 
Thy punishment, and faith to look beyond it. 
If my heart grows dark and cold, let Thy 
love break and brighten it as Thy light seems 
to pierce this gloomy night, straight out from 
Heaven.'' 

She turned in slowly and opened the piano 
in the great, empty drawing-room, but the 
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fint notes she dtruck touched some inner 
chord, and made it vibrate sadly. She leaned 
her elbows on the music desk before her, and 
covered her face, feeling how she had made a 
wailing discord of her life^^and of his« 

" If he had never loved me/' she moaned 
in her thoughts, ^^ if he had never loved me 
we might both be happy now. And yet I 
cannot wish it. I cannot even wish that he 
had never taught me to love him." 

**Why, Hesaie dear, playing with your 
elbows ?" 

She raised her head hurriedly, and her uncle 
looked at her suprised. 

**Why how is this, my child? I never 
saw such a woful little face. What are you 
thinking of^ here all alone?" 

^*I was just beginning to think. Uncle 
Alf," she answered, slowly, the little wan 
face brightening at his coming, ^^ that Dante, 
— and then of course Tennyson and Longfel^ 
low^^made a mistake about ^a sorrow's 
crown of sorrow/ " 
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" Why, what is it th^ aaj ? Something, 
isn't it, to the effect that a sorrow's crown 
of sorrow is the remembrance of happier 
things, or times, or something ?" 

** Something to that effect, yes, uncle," she 
said, smiling, ^^ you don't remember the words 
very exactly." 

^^ Not I. And you think poor ignorant 
little Alighieri originated a mistake, which 
his successors have blindly followed, do you, 
little wiseacre?" 

^' Yes, I think that a sorrow's crown of 
sorrow must be remembering dreary things; 
things that we might have made happy if 
we had been good and wise, remembering 
them when it is too late ; don't you, uncle ?" 

" I will tell you, dear, when I am suffer- 
ing from remorse. You will understand it 
better when you are doing so too. Play 
for me now, a bit of Mozart, and don't 
slip into Beethoven as you generally do." 

" I like him better, uncle, — on the piano," 
said Hessie, loitering over her music and 
dreading to be^n. 
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80 long she was that the tea came in in 
time to prevent her ; and that was only just 
over when the station fly once more brought 
Tom home — so gentle and pleasant that he 
seemed to bring a whole houseful of sunshine 
in for Hessie. They all had another tea to- 
gether, and an hour's pleasant chat. Then 
Mr. Bruce went to his study, and Tom and 
Hester drew up nearer to the fire and talked 
together of his new life, and new ambition. 

" I stay at home now until after the wed- 
ding," he said, '^ and first I must go and see 
Leaholme. Has he been here since he came 
down to the Abbey ?" 

" He isn't come to the Abbey, Tom.'* 

** Yes, dear, he came on Thursday. I 
travelled with him part of the way. I shall 
go over after service in the morning. I want 
to thank him, here at home, more earnestly 
and sensibly than I have ever been able to do.' * 

"Lord Leaholme is not at Wye, Tom^ 
really; Uncle Alf says so," replied Hessie 
wonderingly. 

** You will see, dear," smiled Tom, " You 
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will see him at church in the morning, per- 
haps, but you must be prepared to see him 
greatly changed, dear ; and his right arm-^— 
What, going already ?*' 

" It is very late, Tom." 

" Darling," he said, looking anxiously into 
her face, " I wish I could see the old roses 
back which I scared with my — ^profligacy. I 
sometimes can hardly believe you have for- 
given me, Hessie — or that he has.'* 

" Do you know, Tom,*' she answered, very 
softly, " I was thinking only to-night how 
very diflferently I and — he— forgive. How 
nobly he has been forgiving all his life— how 
meanly and weakly I have tried— i^af made 
the diflference, Tom — he never had to try at 
all. That made the difference.'* 

" Hush, dear, think what you have forgiven 
me, and — " 

'*Tom, you promised me you would not 
mock me by saying that again. Oh I if you 
knew how it hurt me 1" 
1"tl never will. Good-night, my little good 
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angel. Tou have been too much alone lately. 
I shall not go to Wye to-morrow after alL I 
wish Leaholme would come liome with us 
instead/' 

" Uncle Alf is going to Bebbington Church 
in the morning/' said Hester. 

** Is he ? then I certainly cannot leave you. 
I will beg Earl Leaholme to come with us to 
lunch. You will not look so tired then, my 
dear.'* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The old roses were back-^ihey were very 
soft pink roses at any time*— and the big 
dark eyes were fall of hope and happiness 
next morning, when Hester made Tom halt 
in the village to speak to little Hester Moore 
and her mother. 

'^How gay she looks, Anna,'' exclaimed 
Hessie, with the child in her arms. ^^ Are you 
going to take this atom to church with you ?" 

"No, 'm. Ezra's gone to church thia 
morning, but hia lordship said, when he 
passed on Thtirsday, that he would call in and 
see haw Hetty grew as he went to church this 
morniDg. So I dressed her, expecting him ; 
but Wa left the Abbey again now, I hear, 'm«*' 
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" Left again ? '* echoed Tom, as Hessie bent 
her head upon the baby's. 

" Yes, sir, so they say. I thought he was at 
Churleigh, may be, till Ruth and James called 
in just now. I suppose he's gone on a bit of 
a visit. I don't think evil as Ezra always 
does, poor lad, when he can't quite follow a 
thing." 

" What does Ezra say ? " asked Hester, in 
a low, strange voice. 

" He says, 'm— but then he's very silly at 
times is Ezra" — answered Anna, checking 
herself with a quick, curious look into Hester's 
face, " he says all sorts of rubbish." 

^^ I suppose he has seen a ghost, or heard 
one," laughed Tom. 

** That's exactly what he pretends, sir ; he 
says he saw a white ghost beckon to him 
among the ruins down by the lake, as he came 
home the other side it last night. No wonder 
either, I say, because he oughtn't to have been 
there. And I should think it was his con- 
science,'' added his wife, rather sharply, as 
Tom guessed why poor Ezra's conscieaee 
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should have been pricking him— or beckoning 
to him, as Anna represented. 

** I dare say it was/* said Tom, pleasantly. 
" What a good thing, though, that his con- 
science is white, if it must haunt him/' 

^^ Haunt him it did, sir, indeed ; and kept 
on so haunting him, that he was wretched 
company ; and this morning I got him to 
promise to go straight and tell the master. 
The parsons know how to explain those sort 
of things away, sir, and it'll make Ezra a bit 
ashamed.*' 

" We will call as we go back, Anna, and 
hear the explanation," said Hester, quietly. 
" Now, Tom, the bells have actually stopped/' 

But though they had done so, the service 
had not begun ; nor did it begin until Tom 
had looked at his watch three times, and 
shown Hessie, at the last, that it was a quarter 
past eleven. 

Then Mr. Ferriman walked up the aisle 
alone and performed the service nervously. 
But no tall, handsome head stood alone 
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under the marble tablets, and thooe of th& 
congregation who had gone on purpose to see 
it, settled in their seats discontentedly ; and 
fretfully muttered the responses with their 
lips alone. 

Hester did not go in at Ezra's cottage as 
she passed. Anna was standing at the door 
looking for her husband, whose dinner, i^ 
said, was spoiling. After that, Hessie 
walked on beside Tom rather quietly^ 

They had just reached home^ and were 
standing at the drawing-fire together, when 
Hugh Delahoyde walked straight into the 
room, hurried and nervous, despite the quiet* 
ness he assumed in Hester's presence. 

'^Mr. Lane," he began, taming to Tom, 
almost before his greeting was orer, ^ will 
you lend me the key you possess of tiiat fibb- 
ing tower in the park at Wye?" 

^^ Certainly; though it looks bad for tho 
Kector to be seen fishing on a Suiiday morn- 
ing; weak, too, at Htm time of year/' 

But Hugh had no smile in answer. 
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^^ I want you to come witk me^ too, if you 
will/' he said, 

^^ With pleafture j stay one mcmient.'* 

He went into the study where the key wbb 
kept, and came back examining it curiously. 
^^ How is this, I wonder?" he said, in a tone 
of real astonishmenii ^^ This is Lord Lea- 
holme's key. Who can have had mine ?'' 

^< I had it, Tom,*' replied Bessie ; ^^ had 
yours on Friday. I went to the tower my- 
self, but I brought the key back^ and that is 
it/' 

^^ Not a bit of it, dear \ this ia Leaholme's 
own key. Look; the title is engrayed on 
the ring* • 

^^ Yes, I see,'* said Hester, as she read it ; 
^^you must have exchanged sometiiQe, you 
see-" 

^* No ; I left my own in, the study here, I 
am sure/' 

^^ Do not^wait, please,'' intertupted Hugh, 
anxiously; ** would yoa mind driving over 
vritii me now ?" 

M 2 
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Tom went at once to put on his coat and 
hat 

" Miss Hester/* said Hugh, suddenly, " try 
— ^for Heaven's sake try — to tell me how the 
key was changed. Tell me exactly what 
you did the day yon were there/' 

She told him the simple fact of having for- 
gotten the key ; there was little else that she 
either remembered or could have told. 

** You are sure you had left the key in the 
door ?" he asked. 

** Why, of course, I must have done. Did 
I not find it in the keyhole ?" 

" I do not know.'' 

" But how else could it have been ?" she 
asked, unable to follow him. 

** I cannot tell yet. Miss Bruce ; please, 
think nothing of it," said Hugh, in sudden 
pity for the girl who, since the night he first 
saw her on the seashore, had always seemed 
to him one from whom gloom and sorrow 
should be far removed. 

Ah 1 Hugh little guessed the anguish that 
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the loving heart had already borne, and had 
still to bear I 

" Now, Delahoyde, I am ready/' said Tom, 
coming in to bid Hessie good-bye. And they 
were gone before she recovered from her be- 
wilderment. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Hester went to the little scliool-house in the 
park, and told the children to read to her. 
They read to her of things she had a vague 
and dreamy consciousness of having heard 
before, and she smiled as they finished, and 
dismissed them : kissed one little old- 
fashioned face; lifted a lame boy over the 
stile ; then ran home again, rapidly as the 
very youngest child there could have run. 

" No, Mr, Lane had not returned,'' James 
told her ; ** but a messenger had arrived half 
an hour ago, and the master had set off for 
Wye immediately, on horseback." 

There was no fixed purpose in Hester's 
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mind; she only knew that the agony of stay- 
ing in the empty house would be more than 
she could bear; so she walked on quickly, 
through the park, and out into the high road* 
We hardly know how fer or fast we walk 
when the road is straight, and our one intense 
longing lies before us, and a lonely, dreary 
dread behind. Bo Hessie never thought of 
the long miles she walked in her eager unrest, 
as the twilight faded. 

She never noticed Aat the bells were 
not ringing their usual Sunday evening 
chime, she had almost forgotten what day it 
was. She never hesitated for a moment, 
until she found herself at the west lodge of 
the Abbey; then Bhe stopped a moment, 
tottering feebly^ No one was about at the 
pretty little cottage. She tried tibc door, but 
it was locked ; so she passed on up the grand 
old avenue, along which she and Tom had 
driven on that evening when she had dashed 
her cup of happiness to the ground with her 
own passionate hand. It was all so still in 
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the dying light, that the deer among the fern 
far off started at her quiet footstep before she 
could even see them. As she came in sight 
of the great, silent house, two gentlemen came 
through the doorway out upon the broad 
white terrace steps. One, who was a stranger 
to her, spoke a few words and turned back 
into the house. The other came towards her 
astonished. 

" Uncle, oh ! uncle, tell me," she whispered^ 
breathlessly, clasping his arm. 

** Hessie, dear, why are you here ? You 
must go back, my child." 

" Yes, uncle ; but I must know what I have 
done." 

But he could tell her nothing j he was 
obliged to break off, even in his rebuke to 
her for being there. 

" Stop, I will send Tom," he said, suddenly. 

And while she stood upon the steps, lean- 
ing for support against one of the pillars, 
Hugh Delahoyde came out to her, and gently 
gave her his arm. 
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" We must walk to the yard/' he said, " if 
you can, Miss Bruce ; not to bring the car- 
riage round upon the gravel, the wheels make 
such a noise." 

" Mr. Delahoyde," began Hessie, with an 
intense effort, " I cannot get Uncle Alf to tell 
me what is the matter." 

"This evening has unmanned him, Miss 
Hester ; he loves Lord Leaholme more, if 
possible, than we do." 

" Where is Lord Leaholme ?" 

** He lies up there, very, very ill." 

Poor Hugh's voice was faltering, and his 
effort not to alarm her was a vain one. 

" Where was he ?" 

" In — in the little upper room in the 
tower." 

Hester's fingers closed with a sharp grip on 
Hugh's hand, and her eyes grew darker and 
darker as they pierced his. 

" Go on 1 go on 1— or — I shall die." 

And he felt that any hesitation on his part 
would be worse to her than the truth. 

M 5 
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^^ He wfts locked in, and in liis we&lcness 
and with his wounded arm he was lielpleBs 
to summon aid — even if ^ had been witiizit 
reach. He tied his handkerchief to the inn 
bars of the window, and Ezra saw it and was 
Afmid, and came to me. When I found it, I 
came to you (as you know) for die key. That 
was Earl Leaholme's key. Mr. Lane's^-the 
one you had used — was picked up to-day in the 
wood, where you must have dropped it. When 
you went back Lord Leaholme had gone in ; 
and it was two days afterwards that -we 

found Oh! Miss Hester, can you hear 

xner 

No. Not a sound; the wide eyes ^eonld 
i»ot even see him. He pat his arm (round 
her, but she did not stir or lean upon him 
in the slightest. It was aot until Tom eame 
tiiat thfey coiald get her to go vomki to lixe 
carriage. When she did, ishe walked beside 
them, very still and ehm:^ motioned them 
away as ^she iook her seatt, and was di£9:en 
home al(W8 in the haunted (darkness. 
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OHAPTER XVIL 



Those days of fear and waiting dragged by 
wearily. Mns. Bruce and Bella were at home 
again^ and had brought Mr. Hemming and 
Lydiawith them. Bella's great excitement 
about her ^proaching wedding almost gave 
place to another excitement now. She talked 
hour After iiour of Lord Leaholme's illness, 
and oried so noisily sometimes that even poor 
Mr. Hemaiiaag foiuid it impossible to soothe 
and quiet her. 

And through these long, long days Hestei 
lived m a restless solitude, only iiajiging on 
every wovd she heaid, and hiding the pain 
and penitence of her own heart. She almost • 
lived oat 49f doorsi tfiur iSte aStmospheie of the 
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house oppressed her, and, when she could, 
she wandered along the road towards Wye-— 
always hoping for Tom to come. Morning, 
noon, or night that hope would take her into 
the broad, silent road whenever she could 
slip away alone. 

She had wandered a long way one chill, 
bleak afternoon, when she met Hugh, walk- 
ing slowly and tiredly along. Hessie, who 
had her own thoughtful, self-forgetting nature 
through all, noticed this, and gently begged 
him to come on and rest, and he could be 
driven back. 

" No ; I will not come on now. Miss Bruce,'' 
he answered, quietly, '* I was only coming to 
see you. I only cared to see you. We — we 
think you are lonely and sad now, and as 
PoUie cannot come, she will be happier if I 
can tell her of you." 

" Thank you," spoke Hessie, softly. PoUie 
is always kind^ Have you come from Wye?" 

^^ Tes, and am going back. Mr. Lane is 
coining home for to-night." 

^f Then how is Lord Leaholme now T' 
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" Just the same, I think, though Dr. Thur- 
tees fancies his strength daily more ex- 
hausted. I think that is a mistake, as well 
as what he told me to-day ; the other 
physicians never said so." 

" What does Dr. Thurtees think ?'* asked 
Hessie, slowly. 

" That what Earl Leaholme most wants is 
the wish and desire to get well, and the conse- 
quent effort. It is impossible, for he is such 
a brave, unselfish man that he would make 
the effort if he could, justly valuing God'a 
gift of life and health." 

*' He does not seem to — wish to — ^get — well 
— do you say ?" questioned Hessie, with pauses 
between the words. 

" No ; I did not say so. Only Dr. Thurtees 
fancied — not exactly what you say, Miss 
Bruce — but that Lord Leaholme has not 
pleasure enough in his life to tempt him back 
to it with sufficient power in the longing. Do 
you understand ?'* 

" Yes. What sort of pleasure ?" 
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"I hardly know— love and sympathy, T 
should fancy Dr. Thurtees means. Surely he 
has every other pleasure in the life he leads. 
Soeh an earnest life !" Hugh went on, sadly ^ 
** a life of chivalrous h/>pe6 and noble aims ; a 
life of high endeavours and fearless acts ; yet 
—like that of the Master whom he loves— « 
life of brave and true humility." 

"And you think ?" asked Hessie, in si 
strange, calm voice. 

**I thimk — I think there is very litffle 
change day after day. Yet I think," the 
quiet, gentle voice trembled, though— look- 
ing straight along the road as he spoke 
— iie never guessed the agony his words 
brought into the beautiful, pale &ce b^ride 
him, ^^ I thiaak he must be * entering within the 
bonders of peace and rest.^ We oiaght not io 
gijeve, and wish it otherwise," added Hi^h, 
the tears felling fix>m his^yes as he tried toleaa 
vpon Ins simple faith, ^ but k is liard Tto help 
it. He is so patient ; so moce iihsa patievt ; 
so brave and •comfenting^ even in his ntter 
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weak&eBS ; if you can understand. Do 70a 
knoW| MiBS Brace, that it is l^e most touching 
sight to see him and your cousin together. 
Mir. Lane is so wonderfhllj, girlishly tender ; 
and Lord Leaholme, waitching his loving cane, 
looks a little like his old self. He is only aUowed 
to speak a few words now and then, but even 
those Mr. Lane can hardly bear. I see him 
creep away," added Hugh, with a gulp, ^^ and 
in the darkness I have often heard him sob 
as if his heart were breaking." 

!I3iey walked tc^ether in silence for a time, 
then Hugh, wipinjj his eyes quietly, spoke 
again with a vaifi effort to ;be cheerful. 

^^ I came to try to cheer you^ lifiss Bruce, as 
well as to tell FoUic of you; and see how I 
have done it I But, indeed, in all our fear, 
we must know that it is all joy for him, for 
thraogli ihe gates of Death— wluch seem open 
to him— he, we Jtnow^ can isee the Throne of 
God.'' 

Poor Hbgh romemfaeiFed for long afterwards 
how strangely Hester ibad bidden him good- 
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bye; with what a fer away quietness she 
spoke to him, sending a loving message to 
Follie, and thanking him for coming to her. 
And through all his lonely walk he saw the 
little wistM face, and the wide, yearning 
eyes which he had left in the lonely road, 
waiting — as he guessed — until Tom should 
come. 

When Tom came at last, she stood before 
him, looking into his face with intense eager- 
ness, but asking no question. 

So strangely gentle she was to him always 
now ; so tenderly, so lovingly thoughtful ; so 
accustomed to put away her own thoughts 
when he came, that this new look on the 
beautiful pleading face to-night frightened 
him« 

"Hessie, darling,'* he said, one slight 
tremulous hand on each of her shoulders, 
" what is the longing in your eyes ?'• 

" To see him." 

She said no more, but the beseeching gaze 
brought a tearful answer. 
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** Yes, dear ; to-morrow." 

Most of that night Hessie sat up, trying to 
gather strength and patience for any trouble 
that might be coming. 

At last the dawn crept slowly down the 
hills ; the bright little roses in the sheltered 
comer outside her window, looked up rejoic- 
ing in the light. Everything forgot, in its 
morning strength and promise, that there 
would come the drooping sigh at eventide, 
and the weary wish that the work were over 
with the day. 

The sun had risen coldly and brightly, and 
Hessie stood at her window repeating a few 
lines which had stolen into her head. 

^^ I think the old Abbot at Hirschau says 
them," she whispered to herself, " but I am 
not sure, though the words themselves have 
lived so in my memory — 

" * Upward steals the life of man. 
As the simsliine from the wall, 
From the wall into the sky. 
From the roof along the spire ; 
Ah! the sonls of those that die, 
Are bat sonbeams lifted higher/ 
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^I suppofle mej sre ; nft tboi^ the son- 
beams, I suppose, woold be die brighter tberei 
it leaves it Tory gloom j ftr ns here amoi^ tlw 
heaTj shadows.'' 

When Hester entered the breakfiut loom^ 
Bdla was erjii^ bitter] j, Mr. HenmuBg 
tiying, as nsaal, to console her, tdlii^ hsr 
(what she knew quite well) that though Ae 
moraiog tidmgs finom the Abb^ were not 
better, stOl thej were not worse. Lydia 
dyin^ for sjmpadiT; Mjb, Bniee was 
qidetl J pouring oat the tea, toft prayen had 
been dispensed with on aoeoont of Bella's 
tears; and Mr. Bmoe was sfewly walkmg 
abont the room, anxions and tnnbled. 

^Unde AU^'^ said Hesae, her low, dear 
Tmce startling diem aD a litde, ^Toas is 
goii^ baek to &e Abbey. May I go iriA 
hhn?' 

"Why, dear r 

"Because I— OhI imele A:^ I mnst see 
Lord Leahohae.'' 

The wturds oune wil& a low err of muitter- 
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aUe pain, and Mr. Brnee locked down 
qmcklj. Then lie paiuied a little, and kisaed 
her Boftlj. 

" Yes, dear, you shall go — ^with Tom.'* 

Bella, forgetting her own grief, stated nn- 
comprehendinglj. Mrs. Broee coldly askad 
her what was the matter. 

^^ Give the child a cnp of tea, Isabel," said 
Mr. Bmoe, in a quiet tone, which stopped 
farther questioning. 

Hessie went up to the table and took Ihe 
cup irom Mr. Hemming as he passed it to 
her ; bat when she put her white, shiver*- 
ing lips to it, she could not drink, and turned 
away with a wan little smile. 

** Cannot you take your breakfast, Hester ?'* 
asked Mrs. Bruce, significantly. 

^* It is only a hindrance, is it, Hessie ?" 
«aid her uncle, kindly. ^^ So Tom ^nks too. 
Here he is I waiting, you see. I believe he 
forgets all about his meals now. Hemming^ 
joBt bring a doak or two oat here. AU right 
James, you may go.'' 
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Hessie knew why he sent the servants away, 
and it made her '^ Thank 700^ uncle/' all the 
more heart-felt as she kissed him on the 
steps. 

** ' Thank you/ indeed I" he muttered, 
watching the two sad young faces, as Tom 
and Hessie drove away. " She would say it 
if her heart were breaking — as I believe it U 
to-day. Poor Leaholme I his is just the heart 
to win her love, and hers is just such love as 
he deserves to win. Poor little darling !•' 

Neither Tom nor Hester spoke all through 
that drive, but as they turned into the bare, 
silent avenue at Wye, he turned, and, stoop- 
ing from his high seat, kissed her very 
quietly. 

The great hoase looked gloomy and deserted 
in the winter morning. No sound or sign of 
active, busy life was there without; no 
warmth, or brightness. But when Hessie 
entered the high arched hall, and stood among 
the plants and statues, the gorgeous colours 
from the great stained window fell around her 
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and upon her, with a beauty both warm and 
bright. She passed the organ without daring 
to look at it, and went slowly up the broad 
stairs, her face almost as still as the pictured 
ones above and beside her. 

Tom stopped her at a door on the first wide 
gallery, and passed it himself alone. Presently 
he joined her again and took from her her hat 
and cloak, giving them to the housekeeper who 
had quietly followed her upstairs. Then; — 
in her pretty bright dress, so soft and spotless, 
the rich curls hanging from the high cluster 
of plaits, just the dainty little figure of the 
old Aberswys day, save for one look on the 
beautifril young face which told of its having 
known some deep, unspoken tribulation dif- 
ferent from all the other sorrows of her sad 
youth ; — she noiselessly entered a long, grand, 
glittering room. 

Here the physicians stood, Hugh with them 
looking from the window with his back to 
her. 

Tom spoke to Dr. Thurtees, who turned and 
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bowed gravely as he took her little white 
hamd ; then held it in his own a minute as if 
testing its strength and calmnessu 

^ It is a chance/' he said to Tom, ^^ and we 
have no other. Let as at least try it* Gentle- 
men, if yon consent, we may as well go 
downstairs for a time*" 

They passed out with Hugh, who still 
could not trust himself to look into her &oey 
and Tom moved <m to another door. 

** Hessie/' he whispered, his fingers on the 
handle, ^ You are sure you wish it ? If not, 
it will but give him greater pain." 

" It is the only thing I do wish, Tonu^ 

" God bless you, dear." 

He opened the door noiselessly as he spoke, 
and she passed on alone into the shaded, 
silent room beyond. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



There was no faltering in the qoiet step as it 
entered the grand and stately, room ; and 
beside the couch at the fire Hester stood and 
looked down upon the pale, lined face asleep 
npon the pillows; the face so well remem- 
bered, so dearly lored. She knelt down, her 
head resting on her clasped hands just on a 
level with his, and in the silence he opened 
his eyes slowly ; opened them uponfa story 
of lore which, months ago, he would have 
read in a moment and without one word. 

** Hester,'' he said, in a voice so quiet, so far 
away from all surprise that it seemed to stop 
the beating of her heart. 
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Her hands were dropped, and her fisice fell 
upon them. 

" Hester, are you come to me at last ?" 

But even his words could not reach her in 
her intense and silent prayer. There was a 
little pause before he spoke again. 

** Look up, my dear one. Is it a dream ? I 
have dreamed this so often.'' 

She raised her eyes to his with a wistful 
longing ; yet still she could not speak. 

^^ The dear face I have been dreaming of is 
changed/' he said ; ^^ have you had any pam 
to bear, my child ? " 

** Oh I such a pain/' she cried, breathlessly. 

*• Hester, you do not blame yourself for— 
for anything you have said to me ? " he asked, 
struggling to speak firmly and cheerfully. 

"My pain/' she whispered, "has been a 
greater, deeper one than you could ever know, 
because I caused it by my own sin." 

•* How have you sinned ? " The few low 
words betrayed a tremble in his voice which 
was not weakness. 



1 
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Hessie's whispered answer was very dis- 
tinct in the perfect silence. " I took God's 
justice into my own hands ; and, while He 
Himself had punished, I blindly tried to punish 
too. And — and while I tried, — ^the bitter pain 
I gave — fell — on my own heart." 

*'Tell me how, Hester," he said, quietly 
and soothingly, and speaking as if it were 
quite natural to have her there ; or (as she 
felt when she looked at him) with no strength 
or power to be surprised, there on the threshold 
of eternity ; there with the light upon his face 
of that unutterable glory which must be dawn- 
ing. Once more Hessie clasped her hands 
together, so tightly that the marks remained 
through many days; and her breath came 
quickly as she tried to begin. She heard the 
old tender voice. " Do not tell me if it pains 
you, dear one,'* and that broke down her 
trembling hesitation. In pitifully broken 
words she told him the story of her life, and 
of its great mistake. 

There was no sound nor movement until she 

VOL. III. N 
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ended with the few low, hopekw words— *^ And 
I knew my punishroeufe wm jwt" 

Th^n he asked slowly, ^'What puBishmeat?'* 

She had expected that he wtraiLd; nndeiirsland ; 
guessing ho^w he had taught himself to undei> 
stand her long ago ; but, though her ehoc^s 
flushed, she said with a truthful, eftmest sim- 
plicity, " In my blindness I had tried ta stop 
your loving me ; and through all my bitter 
repentance I. felt that you had done so." 

He had riseix a littJe^ even in hia weakness^ 
and was looking down upon her with uinspeak^ 
able joy and tendea^nessw. 

" Hester, Hester," he murnaured, ^•Thiais 
not pity, not compassion. This is Jove^o^ve* 
come at last. I shall not let you go ^ain, 
my deax,, dew love." 

She rose and; took. lus throbbing hea^ apon^ 
her shoulder, Ji&teniBg with; full eyes to ftbe. 
soft, low voice,, which was; fa^ng fast, as hei 
whi3pered loving, grateftil wx>rds. 

" My own at last ; and I have lain* bcpe- in 
the might, feeling^glaid in aitl my pain because 
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yoQ bad not had this loye to bear ; because 
you had not known the one grief that jou had 
given me; because you would not sorrow deeply 
when — my pain shall cease — as you would 
have sorrowed if — ^if I had won the love I 
sought. Yet now that my blessing is sent 
to ma, I am too selfish to say it was best 
before/' 

"•Nothing can ever be so hard to me/' 
whispered Hessie, softly stroking the thick 
dark hair, '^ as not having told you of this 
strong, undying love of mine." 

"Undying," he murmured,. "Strong and 
everlasting. I can see it in your eyos,^ my 
darling. So long ago I learned to read the 
little tinarthfurl face I " 

^' A wicked, angry fsce it used to be," she 
said, the tears starting at last 

" Very angry sometimes," he answered, 
geiKtly, ^^but only to me; never to others^ 
Hqw hard it was to understand you, Hester, 
yet I never gave up all hope — ^trewtmeasyou 
would — until the night Tom told me — ^ 

N 2 
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*'01il hufib," she sobbed, "I dare not 
think of my own mistakes and blindness now 
that I have learned to understand you." 

" Who taught you to understand me|Hessie?'* 

'Perhaps Tom — perhaps myself ; — perhaps 
—you/' 

He raised her face with his left hand, for 
she was trying to hide her tears. 

" I was right you see after all, my little 
queen ; it was not indifference. 1 knew it 
eyen on the miserable day when— What a sad 
little face I — I was going to say when we 
fought over croquet.'' 

^^ And I tried so hard to think it was/' she 
answered, with a faint little smile. 

*' Shall I let you go this time, my beloved?'' 

She laid her face against his pillows, and 
he put his arm round her. 

" It is a weak protection," he said sadly, 
as he looked down on his right hand, help- 
less in its sling, ^^ but it can never let you go 
again, my cherished one." 

" Never," she answered, with a brave, 



^ 
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bright little smile. " A weak protection if 
you like, but my chosen rest and home." 

" How I used to pray and long for that," 
he said, softly ; " then how I tried to be brave 
in losing you, Hester, my child, my love. How 
fully and mercifully my prayer is answered 
now. Look up, my own," he whispered 
raising her face. And for the first time their 
lips met in a long, lingering kiss. 

" Hessie," he said, his full eyes looking far 
down into hers, *' it is far harder to be ' thank- 
ful for all God takes away' than * humbled by 
all he gives.' I feel so proud now in my glad- 
ness; I cannot help it." 

** But all this is not right," said Hester, 
fighting with her tears, as she noticed once 
more how white and wasted was the face 
above her. ** The doctors will be angry with 
me. I must really go." 

" No, not yet; but even that would make 
no diflference. Do you not know that you 
will be now for ever in my sight, Hessie." 

She was placing the cushions for him ; and 
as he lay back, rather wearily spite of the 
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flazy«1ing brightness in his ejeSi he looked up, 
gently detaining her. 

'^ Hessie, the doad I saw across the river 
as we stood in the Abbey ruins has passed, 
and left my sky a brilliant blue. Do you re^ 
member, dear one ?" 

"Oh ! hush/' she cried, her fece full of 
pain. " I have so thought of it My hand 
it was, you know — ^my hand that — that left 
you there. That one thought will be a life- 
long punishment/' 

" My darling, an unconscious deed like that 
needs no punishment. This tiny hand, was 
ity* he asked, holding it to his lips, ** this dear 
little hand which is my own ? Shall I tell 
you what I dreamed down there in the dark 
and loneliness, Hessie ?" 

"N-o-o," she whispered, "I cannot bear it. 
" Why were you there at all ?' 

" I was not trespassing. Miss Bruce/' he 
answered, with a tired little smile, ^^ so I am 
not to be called to account by somebody who 
was trespassing." 

**But, really, why were you there?' she 
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pleaided^ too sadly earnest to retam his 
smile. 

^^ I had been sitting here alone all day, not 
very well, nor vwy— brilliant/' he said, 
slowly, **^ttd Delahoyde called, and told me 
he was in tronble ;*— But you know what he 
told me, for I have heard your part in th^t 
happy reunion; — and when he was gone, 1 
grew still more lonely thinking of— things, 
and restlesS) too, and strayed down to the 
river, following it uncondciously as I recalled 
(as I have done so many and many a time) 
the day — that one sunny day— when you came 
to Wye. Dear, don't look griered ; no memory 
of you was ever bitter to me even then, and 
do you think it can be now ? I went into the 
old fishing tower, and slowly sauntered up- 
stairB^ I suppose I was ill at ease ; I know 
the pain in my shoulder was very acute, and 
I tried to rest there. It must have been for 
but a little time, yet when I went down I 
fbnnd th» door locked. At firrt I never 
imagined this wo^ild dignify ; I have not been 
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accustomed to feel easily baffled, and I forgot 
ray helplessness. When at last I found out 
how utterly incapable I was, I still fancied 
some of my people would find me. So I 
rested, little guessing how comfortable 
they were in the idea that 1 was at 
Churleigh. It was the next morning that I 
tied my handkerchief to one of the window 
bars — the ghostly flag which, they tell me^ 
frightened poor Ezra, and sent him for cleri- 
cal aid. After I had hung out my signal, I 
forget what I did. I do not know more until 
I awoke here in my own room, with Dela- 
hoyde's kind face above me, and Tom's dear 
voice of gratitude in my ear — a little fore- 
taste, darling, of the perfect happiness that 
was to follow." 

'' Are you really happy, Douglas ?*' asked 
Hester, with a long, wistful gaze into his white 
face, as she stood opposite him very still and 
quiet. 

" That question is below your usual intelli- 
gence," he answeffed, turning from her plead- 
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ing eyes, as if he coald not trast himself to 
read their love and fear. " Hester, what do 
you think I found in the fishing tower ?*' 

"I know/' she whispered, looking down 
upon the ring ; on the middle finger now of 
his right hand ; and touching it softly and 
caressingly. 

" Yes. I found it there, my darling ; and 
I have a fancy that I shall never lose it again. 
Ha I here is Tom." 

He came in quietly, and looked at them 
both with rather a quizzical glance. Just 
the loving, pleasant Tom of old, but with a 
new thoughtfulness upon his fair young face, 
and a new earnestness in his gay young 
voice. 

" She has quite tired you, Leaholme,** he 
said, the words quivering a little as he laid 
his hand fondly on Hessie's. **I always 
thought she would, but I dared not lock her 
out. She is a very obstinate little lady when 
she does not have her own way/' 

" Tom,'' Leaholme whispered, as Tom bent 
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to eatcli the low words, ^^ jon will not let ber 
weary herself with me. Take her to ride and 
walk. I may not have the power to say ibis 
presently. Tom, dear fellow, do not let me 
be selfish and keep her beside me day and 
night, because she is willing .to stay, and be- 
cause I love to see her." 

^^ I shall allow her admission very rarely," 
returned Tom, lightly ; ^^ that is to say, if she 
takes any notice of my permission — the pro- 
bability of which I feel inclined to doubt." 

In the quiet room that evening the Earl lay 
on his wide, low couch ; the cheery glow of 
the fire lighting up his white fiu^e ; deepening 
its look of earnest thankfulness, and adding^ 
to the wondrous brightness of his dark, glad 
eyes. Mr. Bruce, leaning forward on his seat, 
listened to the low, half whispered request. 

^ Hessie," he said, starting as if relieved 
when she came in to thran, and hastily 
drawing his hamd across his eyes, **do yoo 
know Leabolme wants me to give him my^ 
little favourite ? Am I obliged to T 
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" Not at ill) utide-*^if yon objeoi/' 

^^ I object; bow what k to bo dono ?'' 

'^ You must WMt till I am twenty Kkut, my 
lord)'' aaid Hesdid^ grardy^ ^^ I oan do what 
I like thto/' 

^' Take her, Leaholme/' spokd Mr* Bnicoy 
eflum^stly $ ^^ to )io one olso cOuld I giro her 
BO willingly atid happily*'^ 

** Thank you, uncle,'* whbpered HcBsie^ 
answering Leaholme's bright and loving 
Binile. " To no one else would I ever have 
asked you to give me/' 

Mr. Bruce left the firelit room with a picture 
in his mind, which for long was ine£faceable . 
A picture that was bright with a strange, 
steady brightness; yet a picture which had 
brought that anxious fear upon his face as he 
stood in the great hall at Wye, while his 
carriage waited. 

" But there is hope ? surely you think now 
that there is hope ?" he asked the physician 
who was pacing slowly to and fro. 

^^ Yes, there is hope," he returned, cautiously 
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and gentlj answering the hurried enquiry. 
'^ There is cause for hope now as there has not 
been before. There will be an incentive to get 
well ; a desired impetus ; but there is so much 
pain and so little strength to bear it, that I 
cannot help fearing that I am wrong to let jou 
encourage any hope at all. This sudden hap- 
piness may do him harm instead of good. We 
can but wait and see." 
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OHAPTEB XIX. 



It was Sunday morning, and the Bujglen 
bells pealed out their call to service. Mr. 
Bruce kissed his little boys (who had been 
sent for home for a few days), and put them 
into the carriage, telling them to take care of 

their mother. But, try as he would to avoid 
their ceaseless question, ^^ When should they 
see Hessie?'' he found it impossible to put 
them o£f. 

" I will bring you word to-day," he said, 
" when I come back/' 

" Are you going now, and not coming to 
church, sir?'' asked Mr. Hemming, leaning 
from his seat. 
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" Yes, I am going now,'' Mr. Bruce an- 
swered, in a quiet tone, which made his wife 
torn suddenly. 

** Alfred, is the Earl worse?" 

^^ How can I tell, my dear, until I go and 
see ? Now, little ones, sit still in your 
seats.'' 

^^ But do take us, papa," they pleaded. 

" Not to-day, dear little fellows." 

^^ Gome, who is going to take pitpa's plaoe ?" 
interposed Mrs« Bmice, with unusual thought- 
fdiness. ^^ Are you little boya going to quite 
tire hittft before be Utartci ? Beddes, y oti are 
to take care of us you know." 

They sat down quietly and gravely. Mr« 
Bruce settled his wife's w^aps^ promised Bdla 
and Ly dia to be home sooa^ nodded pleasMitly 
to Mr. Hemming, kissed his hand to Alfy aod 
Watde, and turned to walk slowly to tile 
Abbey, that haunting picture of the happy, 
weary face^ so changed from the dauntless 
face of old| stiUiaOit diitiilc^ of all befoi^e his 
eyes. 
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In the bright, frail, winter sunghine. Lord 
Leaholme sat propped upon his pillows^ a8 
the chimes crept softly into the grand, still 
room. 

Only once hefote had Hester heard 1^ 
Ruyglen peal from the old Abbey— onty once; 
and though the notes might be the same, to 
h^ there was a deeper, truer lesson in the 
tone to-day. On that January afternooti| 
when she had firsrt heard tiiiose bells, their 
story had rolled over the bright, frosty land« 
scape to a gay and metry crowd of listeners. 
On this calm Sunday morning, its mes- 
sage floated along the faded autumn scene, 
and the listeners— only two — were very still 
and silent. Yet, as Hessie sat beside Lord 
Leaholme, hk hand between her own, she 
knew the soft peal echoing in the lofty room 
had whispered to her heart a glorious promise 
even then ; and that now it rang for her in a 
melody most full, and most complete. 

^ Hessie," he said, presendy, looking down 
upon her thoughtful feoe, ^ I wonder whether 
w« shall ever h«vo a marriage peal ?'^ 
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" Why not ?" she asked, with a sudden 
flash of pain in her eyes. 

** Because — if it is to be in our home up 
there — we shall not care about the bells, 
perhaps. My love, my dear, dear love, T feel 
as if tJiat— OUT wedding peal from the old 
church there, which I love so well — could 
hardly bring us nearer to each other than we 
are to-day.*' 

He looked longingly at the downcast head, 
as she did not answer. 

"Little wife,*' he said it low and wistfully, 
but she could not look up. ** Little wife, 
almost as truly as if we had stood together at 
Grod's altar, have you no word to say to me ?" 

She looked up at last, and something in his 
face shamed away her momentary shyness. 

" Oh I my love," she whispered, " there is 
nothing that can bring us nearer to each other 
than we stand to-day — now — ^heart to heart." 

" Yes — heart to heart.*' 

And then there was a long pause, no voice 
but the distant, softened one of the bells 
breaking the silence. That at last died 
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lingeringly in the Sunday hush ; and in his 
place Hugh rose and read to the grave- faced, 
anxious congregation, whose thoughts would 
wander to the grand, sad house, where the 
master, whom they loved, lay ill. 

Mr. Bruce walked over the decaying leaves 
in the great Wye woods thoughtfully and 
very slowly, almost as if he feared the end of 
his walk. And Tom sat in one of the great 
stained windows on the Abbey staircase, the 
rich colours throwing a warm flush on his fair 
hair, and painting fantastically the open book 
upon his knee into which he had never 
glanced. 

And at the window in the long, bright room 
beyond, Hessie still sat on her low seat beside 
the couch. 

^^ Douglas," she said, ^^ something has taken 
my thoughts back so vividly to-day to that 
first Sunday in Aberswys, when I dared not 
listen to your playing — ^for fear — *' 

"Never mind it, darling,'* he answered, 
gently touching the sad little face. ^' We are 
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at rest together now, wiA you nerer tnesmt to 
hurt me ; only to prev»ent my loving yott— 
just as you might hare tried to prevent the 
wave*beats on the shore.'' 

^^And all that time the love was growing 
strong ia my own heart," she said. ^^ That 
was the real struggle all the time, Douglas ; 
to prevent acknowledging to mjrself how hard 
it was to really--" 

^^ Hate me. Yes, I know. You have no 
idea how inexplicable it was to me sometimes. 
At first it was only amusing ; at last-—. But 
do not talk of that to*-day. Sing to me, 
Hessie, just one thing ; just the song you sang 
to yourself on that morning when I ^ earliest 
met her/ You remember, my queen ?" 

** Oh ! no, Douglas," she cried, liurriedly, 
*' not that— not that to-day." 

" Very well, dear," he answered, gently, 
^^ never mind it to-day^ But it seems always 
pleasant to think of that Lftnd of the 
Leal." 

After a little panne she quietly raked her 
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head and sang it, rery floftly, team in every sad, 
sweet line. And when she had finished she 
slipped down npon the floor beside him, her 
beantifiil dark eyes wandering out afer among 
the little fluttering clouds. 

" Sad thoughts again ?'* he asked, tenderly 
playing with the rich brown hair, "for 
yourself, or me?" 

^^ I don't know," she answered, with a little 
gasp, ^^ for j0U| I thiaL This pain and 
weakness — '* 

" Are rery little, dear one, and only come 
at times. I wish it had not been to«day ; yet 
this may prevent two days of it a little 
further on. Will you sing to me again ?" 

She tried to clear her voice of its tears. 

" Gould you follow the hymn with me ?" 
she whispered. " Dear, will you try ?" 

" Yes." 

The clear, aweet notes floated out — ^floated 
up^ perhaps, into the vast bright dome above. 
Ay, though they were so very softly sung. 

^^DoQglas," said Hester, kneeling beside 
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him and looking into his dazzling eyes with 
a strange, brave comfort, '* once, long ago, on 
the seashore, when my heart was restless and 
angry, you said— the words have lived always 
clearly in my memory — Can you hear me?'* 

** Yes, plainly, dear one.'* 

The voice was faint, despite its struggle. 

" You said — 

" ' Far out of Gifirht, while sorrows still enfold as. 
Lies the fair oountry where our hearts abide. 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us. 
Than these few words—* I shall be satisfied.' *' 

" Yes, we shall be satisfied," he murmured, 
looking from her face out across the park to 
the fathomless blue beyond, and so resting 
silent for a time, a weary shadow growing in 
Hester's beautiful, grave eyes. 

"Dearest,*' he whispered, looking again 
into the struggling little face beside him, 
" how happy we have been. If it is God's 
will to spare us to each other — ^how happy we 
shall be. But He knows — what is best. Eaise 
my head a little and — kiss me. T dare not see 
the pain and love upon your face, my cherished 
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one ; it is so dear to me— so dear. It has 
been such a light upon my way — for this happy 
time, A little higher ; the pain is not great, 
my darling — and round us both are — the 
Everlasting arms. 

" Hessie " — the whisper was but faint now 
*help me in the thought of what you may 
have to bear. Eead to me His own words — 
* Let not your heart — be troubled^ 

Her eyes were bent closely over the Book, 
and her low voice struggled to be calm and 
clear as she read the Saviour's wondrous words 
of comfort. But at last the brave little head 
fell, and quick tears gushed from the over- 
burdened heart — although it was told not to 
be troubled — falling in showers on the hot 
hand she held between her own. 

'* Have you been in, Tom ?" asked Mr. 
Bruce, joining him as he stood motionless be- 
side the closed door. 

"I am just going," said Tom, softly,**! 
think he must be asleep. I never before felt 
80 unwilling to disturb them. I feel as if they 
needed nothing but each other." 
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*' They are always glad to see you^ dear 
fellow* Come^ here is Dr. Thurteea oouuug 
iu too." 

They entered the silent room together. 
They saw the dark head motkmless upon the 
pillows; they saw the kneeKng figure, of 
which northing was visible save the soft black 
folds of the velvet dress, and the rich hair 
which fell over it ; but they heard no sotmd 
and saw no niovement. Dr. Thurtees walked 
siKiftly to the coucb iu evident alarna ; thi»i^ 
witb one glance, went to prepare a restorative. 

^^Hessie, Hessie," cried Tom, in a low 
voice of intense pain,. *' look up*** 

But she never raised her &ce from the hand 
that was clasped within her own. Her uncle 
lifted her head gently^ 

•^Uncfey" she whispered, with wide, deso- 
late eyes, ^^ it is all dark unless I stsuy hesrev 
Oh I Tom, don't take me away.** 

Ton take her aw)«jy I 

Tom was on his knees beside her^ pl^ding 
earnestly and penitently foar the gift of thisc 
one valued life. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



The bright^ uncertain, November sunshiaa 
lingered round the peaceful old grey church 
at Euyglen ; and peeping in under the heavy 
porch, laughed ever the unusually gaj ap- 
parel and the eager expectation of Mrs*. Dela- 
hoyde and the three eldetly ladiea who stood 
there, vrith her. Then it ran with a perfect 
gladness along the green ckurehyard;* out into 
the smooth highway where larger groups stood 
in more noisy anticipatiottii 

High over the open gate there stretched aa 
arch of spotless wkite flowevs; while down 
below, across the village street, there hung 
one broad festoon of every imagjoable eplour ; 
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and from its centre a blue silk banner waved 
proclaiming ** Health and Happiness to 
Brides and Bridegrooms/' 

Every man, woman, and child in Ruyglen 
had a holiday to-day ; for on this bright 
November morning Hugh Delahoyde was to 
perform a double wedding, " assisted by'* 
no one but his own curate ; for Mr. Bruce had 
quietly but very decidedly negatived Bella's 
proposed plan for requesting the assistance of 
one or two distant connections of Edward 
Hemmings, who were either on the Bench, 
or rapidly advancing towards it. 

As guests, Mr. Bruce said, he should be 
very glad to see them, but there was no occa- 
sion at all for the officiation of strangers. 

And Bella muttered her discontent to Miss 
Hemming and Lydia, but did not attempt to 
argue with her step-father, who, as she knew, 
had been thoroughly in earnest when he said 
that his two daughters should be married on 
the same day, at their own church, and by 
their own clergyman. 
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Hessie knew that in this decision he was 
following out Lord Leaholme's wish as well 
as his own. That he was trying in every- 
thing to act and arrange as he fancied the 
Earl would have done had he been able to 
take his own part in superintendence and 
direction. 

At first Bella feared she should have to 
delay her own marriage in consequence of 
this new freak, as she called it ; but there had 
been no occasion, for Lord Leaholme was to 
spend the winter in the south, and Hessie 
would not hear of his going without her, 
herself entreating that the day should not be 
delayed, that they might go as soon as pos- 
sible« 

^^ But, Hester, '' Leaholme had said, 
anxiously awaiting her reply, *^ I wish you 
would think of it selfishly for a minute. Can 
you, sweet? — and tell me if — maimed as I 
am—" 

" You dread the bore of a wedding, I see 
Douglas," she had answered, interrupting him 
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quickly, and trying to bring a reproachfiil look 
into her loving eyes. ** Well, we will put it off 
for a few years.*' 

And while he stroked her bright little head 
with a wondrously tender smile and touch, she 
went on softly. 

" Even in the old stubborn days I felt a 
little proud (though quite against my will, of 
course I) of your medals, and honours^ and-~ 
things. Douglas, there is only one thing I am 
prouder of, and that is this,'* and she touched 
the helpless arm which rested in its sling. 
** Oh I Douglas, when is your rest from pain 
to come?" 

*^ My one pain is over now for ever, 
dearest/' 

So they were to be married too, on this last 
Thursday in November ; and the crowds ^ot 
either side the high white archway said lliere 
had never been such a show as this before in 
all the country round. 

Of flowers there certainly never had. The 
brides walked over them, ^ajnd under them ; and. 
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to Hester's happy, bewildered eyes^ they seemed 
to dance about her and caress her like greet- 
ings. According to accepted notions she 
onght to have seen nothing but the one form 
beside her, but she did see a great many 
things. 

She saw her uncle's loving eyes upon her 
--^80 like her father's tilien, that she almost 
fancied he himself was there with a blessing 
&r his child. She saw Mrs. Bruce grace- 
ful and magnificent in green moire and 
point lace. She saw the little boys in their 
rich velyet suits and silk stockings ; Wattie 
serious and wondering ; Alfy critical imd 
raasdiieyous. She saw Bella, gay and preMy 
in her glistening satin and bridal lace. She 
saw Mr. Hemming, scrupulous bx attire^ 
flushed and nervous, ^e saw Tom, hand^ 
some and well-dressed as in the old time; 
but earnestly and thoughtfully helping luad 
watching all. She saw a vista of white^ 
gklish figures, wil^ blaek form^ scattered 
heiie and there among ttbem. 

o 2 
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Still further away, she saw a medley of 
bright bonnets and bare heads, reaching on 
into another crowd, a crowd of shining, glow- 
ing faces. Not only old men and maidens, 
young men and children, but old women too, 
and these not in the smallest number. And 
everyone was in holiday dress ; and every 
man had a flower in his buttonhole, and every 
girl had a flower in her breast, for the great 
conservatories at the Abbey were thrown 
open, and the gardeners gave the flowers as 
they chose. 

Hester, passing through this crowd, knew 
that the smiles which greeted her, and the 
low blessings which she overheard, were 
given her for her husband*s sake ; and — feel- 
ing this, and valuing them the more perhaps 
for the knowledge — she looked up shyly into 
his fiice — ^looked up to meet the half proud, 
half humble look, which she had seen in his 
eyes just once before, and ^below it all some 
deep and quiet joy which she had never seen, 
she knew, before this day. And Hester found 
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she could not look up again, and walked on 
upon her husband's arm, listening to the 
glorious Wedding March. 

** PoUie," said Hugh, to his excited little 
wife, as they stood at the Eectory windows 
to watch for the carriages on their way to the 
station, ^^ I fear I made sad blanders in the 
Service to-day.*' 

"You read it just as you ought to have 
read it," Pollie answered, readily, " but I 
didn't listen much. I was looking about me, 
I'm afraid. Wasn't it all pretty?" 

** I hardly know, dear," returned Hugh, 
thoughtfully. " I did not feel to care to look 
at — many of them, and it made my voice 
falter to look at those I did care to see." 

**You mean those two?" asked Pollie, 
softly. 

" Yes, dear ; because I could not help re- 
membering what they had done for you 
and me. Look at the life he rescued me 
from a year ago I Look how he encouraged 
and helped me when I was almost too shy to 
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■KkyoOyloTel Tim dimk liow I was liviiig, 
Itturd^ aund eoldy and luifot g i r ln g^ when Ae 
broo^t me to jou^ and let me win your par* 
don without knowing what cause I had for 
shame in my sn^don and crednUty ! Was 
it a wonderfbl diin^ ^^^^i f^^ — ^ I made 
them hasband and wifi^ — my Tmce should 
shake a little ?"' 

^No; no wondeifol duD^ at all, Hugh, and 
how beantifol she lookedP oontinaed PoUie, 
who oonld not settle her tiioiights upon any- 
thing bat what her eyes had taken to^y. 

^Do yon know I was quite afiraid," b^an 
Hugh, presently, ^that Sr Bandal Pktt 
wo«dd haye been there to- day." 

^Nonsense, Hugh; Mr. Lane told me he 
dared not show his &ce in Herefordshire ; 
hardly in England. I wish he could harve 
been. To see the happiness of this day wonld 
haye been a rich pmiishment for him.*' 

Hugh langhed« 

^ Such men scarcely foelsach punishments, 
dear. Tet, as £bu: as we could see, he did 
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love Miss Brace, or admire her, or whateyer 
you call it, with all the heart and eyes he 
possessed ; and the losing of her may be a 
severe punishment to him. We do not know, 
and most probably never shall. Villains do 
qot always come to tragic or untimely ends in 
real life, dear/' 

^^ I do not wish him to, Hugh," said 
PoUie, earnestly. " You never thought I did, 
surely. Mother," she added, suddenly, " come 
and sit here. You can see all down the road 
from here. They will not be late, you know, 
because they want to be at Leaholme Castle 
before nightfall for the EarFs sake. Not that 
they wUl manage it, I think — will they, 
Hugh?" 

" They can be in before late, dear. They 
will go through without stopping once ; the 
special train is in now, waiting for them ; and 
it isn't a long drive on from Birmingham, as 
you know." 

"Mother, do you remember with what 
intense awe we used to look at the Castle 
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when we caught a sight of it ? I am glad 
now that we never went over it in those days. 
Is it very beautiful inside, Hugh ?" 

" It seemed so to me. It will seem doubly 
80 to Lord Leaholme to-day." 

" Hessie said they were only to stay there 
one day/' continued PoUie, " and then they go 
southward at once, journeying in easy stages^ 
Of course Mr. and Mrs. Hemming will come 
first/* added PoUie, from her station of ob- 
servation, " as they go to London by the three 
o'clock train. Do you know, Hugh, ijhat 
Miss Lane has never spoken to Hester since 
she heard of her engagement to Lord Lea^ 
holme — never once, and living in the same 
house." 

" Pollie," interposed Hugh, gravely, " I do 
believe Aunt Phyllis has a design in her head. 
Look I is not that a slipper sticking out of her 
pocket, do you see ?" 

PoUie laughed, but would not turn from 
the window. 

" Please don't take baby, aunt," entreated 
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Htigh| merrilj, ^^ or you may mistake him 
for the slipper, and the throw would not be 
attended with such lack.*' 

"Miss Berrington," said Pollie, gently 
taming to the old lady who sat near her 
looking out silently over her gold spectacles, 
"Did you see Hessie's glad surprise when 
she saw you in our pew to-day ? I think it 
was just the unexpected pleasure to her that 
we &ncied it would be. Hugh/' she broke 
off; " Hugh, I hear the wheels, I think.'' 

But Pollie had so often &ncied she heard 
them, that no one was astonished when this 
proved a fancy too ; and they still waited and 
watched, while the bells rang out their crash* 
ing, joyous peal. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 



At Ohurleigh the wedding party had gathered 
in clusters oat upon the terrace. Some of the 
good-byes Were said. Some had to be given 
yet* A carriage packed high with travelling 
boxeA drew up to the door^ and the servants 
put in cloaks and coats and tugs. Bdla's 
rosy face popped in and out among the cro wd^ 
giving and receiving numberless parting words 
and kisses. Mr. Hemming made many a hand 
ache in his grasp, and bestowed upon the merry 
group of bridesmaids many a harmless com- 
pliment. James closed the carriage door with 
an unusual bow. Bella nodded through the 
window. Hervey — appreciating his position 
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— -pulled in the greys a little, and let them 
step daintily down the avenue. Out of sight 
at last, and Churleigh had lost one of its 
daughters. 

As the great luxuriouB travelling-carriage 
from Wye rolled down from the yard, and 
turned upon the sweep, Leaholme grasped 
Tom's hand. ^^ Bemember your promise, dear 
old fellow. Let Hessie have you with her 
whenever you can. As for myself, I shall 
always be looking for my dear old nurse and 
companion.'' 

" I only wonder how you are to prevent my 
coming too often," said Tom, his bright eyes 
rather dim. 

^ By telling you when you do it,'' replied 
Hessie, giving him her hand as Leaholme 
passed on. " So you will be sure to know 
when you d(P come too <^n. This is but a 
short good*bye, dear Tom." 

^ Bessie dear, the light that would have 
been the light of my life, will bum clearer in 
another atmosphere, I know« But I cannot 
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shut myself from it so — yes, I shall come as 
often as I can. Leaholme says I shall have 
many friends up there, helping me to support 
Government," added poor Tom, with a forced 
gaiety, " but I shall always keep the warmest 
place in my heart for the two who have 
taught me what real friends can be. Hessie, 
what will Churleigh be without you? But 
that's a selfish idea,'* he added, quickly, '^ I 
ought to think what Leaholme's home will be 
with you. And after all we shall do quite 
famously here, dear. The boys are such 
sociable little follows ; and now that mother 
has lost her charge she will be a truer com- 
panion to her husband. Oh I we shall be 
quite a jovial household presently. Farewell, 
my little good angel/' 

But now Hester could ''not distinguish the 
happy faces, and was glad to hide her wet 
eyes and quivering face in the great closed 
carriage. It, too, rolled down the avenue, out 
into the frosty road ; and Churleigh had lost 
both its daughters. 
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Leaholme drew her to his heart. ^^No 
more partings, oh, my love, that can embitter 
life for me. Give me one kiss. Sweet Heart, 
that I may know we are not travelling through 
an old, old dreamland I once knew. Ton 
have not given me one for many days.'' 

" But you have, Douglas.*' 

" That is nothing," he said, a wondrous 
content in his voice, " / cannot help myself, 
and I should like you to be weak too." 

Her lips went up to meet his in one timid 
kiss, but that did not satisfy him. 

" You know what your uncle decided," he 
said, laughing into her blushing face. 
** Leaholme never does exactly the thing you 
expect. Listen, darling I What a perfect 
clash of joy. I always knew it was the gayest 
peal in Herefordshire, and this is the gayest 
chime it ever rang. Why, Hessie, there is 
everybody at the open windows of the Rec- 
tory. Everybody, I declare. And now they 
are coming down the lawn to meet us. Dear, 
we must stop for this greeting. True friends 
are these, to both of us." 
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FoUie, regardless of the cold wind, or of 
her new wedding silk draggii^ the grayel, 
darted down to the gate ; bat she had nothing 
to say when she got there ; she only seized 
Hessie's hand, and looked at her with a faoe 
full of unspoken words. The elder ladies, 
with the ribbons of their new especial wedding 
caps flying all in one direction, followed her ; 
and Lord Leaholme left his seat conrteoasly 
and stood among them ; while Aunt Phyllis 
put both her fluttering hands into the lefk 
one that he gave her, and burst into an irre- 
pressible little attack of hysterics. 

Such a good*bye it was I Years afterwards 
PolUe used to describe it to her children so 
proudly yet sot^ tenderly, that they never 
knew whether to laugh or cry. 

** Think of us at your New Yearns V^^^T^ 
please Mrs. Goldsmith," said Leaholme, as 
he took his seat again, ^and you must make 
up your mind to invite us to the next, or we 
majrt^ome in unawares, as Delahoyde and I 
did last year. Delahoyde, dear fellow, God 
has been good to us ba(& mneo th^.'^ 
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^^ He has sent me many blessings/' said 
Hogh, reverently, "but none greater than 
your friendship, dear my lord/' 

^^ Hester/' said Leaholme, as they drove 
on, Annt Phyllis's small shoe &lling fortu* 
nately a long way short of the stately man and 
maid who sat at the back of the carriage, 
but seen and appreciated by Brandt, who 
turned round from his seat on the box and 
acknowledged it with a courteous bow. 
^^ Hester, it must be true that the sorrows of 
our lives are mostly blessings in disguise* 
That happy little wife is nearer to her hus- 
band now, even than she was beiore." 

But Hessie could not answer, for they had 
met with another interruptidgf^ a greater and 
more serious one this time. The village 
street was lined and crowded with eager 
watchers, and the carriage came to a sudden 
stop« 

** I have promised to tell you, my lord," 
said Mr. Newling, coming up on horseback, 
and leaning bareheaded to the window, " that 
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your people — thoagli they do not expect or 
wisli you to speak to them now — wish to tell 
you how they look forward to your return in 
health again ; and wish to show to you, before 
you leave, their gratitude, — the only return, 
they say, that they can give for all your lord- 
ship does for them. And they wish me too,'* 
he added, his bow a little lower, " to give 
their humble greeting to their Lady.'* 

*' Thank you," returned Hessie, with a 
bright blush, as she leaned forward and gave 
the agent her hand in her pretty girlish 
simplicity, " Please thank them for me." 

^^ Tell them I could not have had a plea- 
santer message as a good-bye, will you, New- 
ling ?" said Leaholme, quietly, " and tell them 
this day is always to be a holiday among 
them. And through the winter, Newling, 
you will care for them all. I know there is 
no need to remind you of this. Good 
bye." 

** Good-bye, my lord. I will remember 
all." 
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Mr. Newling sat still bareheaded on his 
horse, as the carriage went on towards 
the station; and the people, who had so 
thoughtfully held back, clustered round him 
for their master's message. 

" I don't like the look of his face yet/' he 
muttered, as the bells vibrated over his 
head, " I wonder when it will have the old 
strong, sunburnt look again. Well, he has 
his wish at last. I always prophesied this ; 
for she's the only lady I ever saw who was 
quite the sort for him. What a picture her 
face was when I gave him his tenants' 
message." 



i 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



In the early darkness of the winter evening 
the Leaholme bells pealed merrily across the 
frosty landscape; and here too the people 
came out into the road to watch the return of 
their master with his bride— to watch only 
though; for Brandt had peremptorily for- 
bidden the horses being taken out of the 
carriage, or any noisy demonstration made, 
and his orders were thoughtfully obeyed. 
But they watched with a great deal of curi- 
osity here ; for the people of Leaholme had 
not seen the Earl since the Spring, and he had 
been wounded and ill since then ; and then 
his bride they had not seen at all. Eather 
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slowly the carriage drove throagh the town, 
but without stopping ; and there rose one long, 
glad cheer from a hundred voices. In the 
&int lamp light some quick eyes caught sight 
of the bright little face at the Earl's side, and 
another cheer followed, as hearty, if not quite 
so loud. 

*'For the Countess! Do you hear, my 
darling ?" he asked, smiling into her astonished 
eyes. **How they will love my little 
Countess soon." 

" Hush, Douglas, don't call me that" 

** If it hurts your pride to fall so rapidly 
from a queen to a countess," he answered 
seriously,** I will make an effort to remember. 
Here we are at home I Sweet, this is Lea- 
holme." 

But Hester's eyes took in little of the 
Castle ; they saw nothing but the surprised 
looks the servants cast into their master's 
face as he walked through them with her. 

Alone in the beautiful drawing-rooms, 
Hester stood before one of the fires 
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very silent, tiying to banish this one sad 
thought before he should join her. But only 
a few minutes had she stood, thus when he 
came up in the quietness and the rich soft* 
ened light, and drew the dainty white figure 
into his arms. 

" Alone together at last, my queen. Alone, 
and at home. How cleverly you tried to 
escape me after dinner; but it is too late 
ever to hope to escape me now. Hester, are 
you glad we are at home ?" 

" Yes." 

He looked down quickly into her thought- 
ful face, and his eyes filled with indescribable 
tenderness. 
' " Yes; I see you are glad, dearest." 

"I feel very small in this large place, 
Douglas; but it does feel exactly home,— -I 
suppose, because it is your home, and tells 
me many things of you." 

He drew her closer, with a little laugh. 

" Love, look straight into my eyes. Do I 
look restless now?" 
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" Restless ? No ; why, Douglas ?" 

^^ Because when jou spoke to me first you 
rebuked me for doing so. You thought I 
had been to many places, and would go to 
many more, you said, for I looked still un* 
satisfied. Dearest, I am satisfied at last." 

"Why do you remember those things?*' 
she asked, with a quick, frightened look into 
his face. 

" Because I knew it was so true. Unsatis-* 
fied I always was ; little deserving the rest I 
have found at last." 

" Oh I Douglas, the things I said to you 
then could never have been true, because it 
was not really you I spoke of, but someone I 
— I used to think you were." 

"They often fitted me rather painfully, 
especially that one. Is there peace upon my 
face at last, sweet ?" 

She was still looking into his eyes, and the 
love that deepened and gladdened them looked 
back at him through hers. 

" Well, darling wife ?" 
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" It is— it is not a sad face to-day.'* 

"It must be a very, vary happy <me, I 
think. Hester, will you tell me what you 
were thinking of as you stood here forgetting 
me entirely, and hoping I had forgotten 
your 

^ I was wondering, I think ; only wonder- 
ing,'' she answered, alowly, ^ what my life 
would have been if God had not given you to 
me at the last, and — '* 

** And, then?" 

"Ohl one's thoughts go wandering into 
all sorts of labyxinths sometimes, you know," 
she said, very quickly. " Where are yours 
now ?" 

** I was wondering, I think— only wonder- 
ing," he mimicked, gaily, " if my wife could 
ever really know — how precious she is to 
me. 

^' Tes, Bhe kix>w8, Douglaa," the sweet 
voice answered, brighdy ; ^^ because Abe 
knows how weakly you judge her. Whereas 
all the same she knows she is but a*-**- Don't 
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interrupt; it is a veiy rude thing to do. 
Would it be lodicrons to quote Shakespeare 
on such a subject ?" 

" Very — the subject being so iz»ignificaat ; 
but have you found a portrait of yoursdf ?' 

" Yes, in Portia; for I am * Happy in this^ 
I am not yet so old but I may learn ; and 
happier than this, I am not bred so dull but 
I can learn. Happiest of all in that my 
spirit commits itself to yours to be directed^' " 

** Never leave words out when you quote^ 
pleasew It is ^ gentle spirit.* " 

" Oh ! I hope it is," she answered, earnestly* 
" It should be, Douglas/' 

^* Hessie," said Leaholme, turning away hm 
eyes involuntarily as she looked up wilix such a 
world of brave and tender love in the young 
face, ^^ I know into what labyrinth those 
thoughts had wandered when I came in. My 
cherished wi&, the life that seems to lie 80 
bri^t before us is not all. In the longer^ 
br^hter one that follows shiall we not be to* 
gether still ? My darling knows and feels this, 
in ker faidiMid trast^*' 



i 
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" Oh ! Douglas/' she cried, with a pitiful 
drawing down of her eyebrows, " they all say 
that this winter in the South will make you 
strong again." 

" So they do, dear," he answered, softly, 
laying the troubled face against his own, 
^Vfptid I feel sure that they are right. I was 
inuch stronger and healthier in old days than 
— than most men ; and this strength has been 
taken from me only when a great happiness 
came to take its place. It almost seems as it 
it would be too much to have both ; and yet 
every day I feel the old strength coming 
slowly back. I do, indeed, my cherished 
little nurse ; and you yourself will see how 
rapidly it follows in our happy footsteps." 

^^ I know you would not tell me this unless 
you really felt it, Douglas," she whispered, 
looking into his face with her eyes full of 
perfect and complete trust. ^^ You could not 
speak untruthfully even to make me happy. 
For me, your fSstce has just its old, old look 
even now." 

She had her hands clasped round his arm, 
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and he bent and kissed again and again the 
earnest little lips. 

" Hessie/' he said presently, with a bright 
change in his voice, ^^ I am going to sing to 
you ; but you must be content with a bass 
accompaniment — a very base accompaniment 
as you will say ; but I will not be indebted to 
you for this one, as it requires a skill which 
you cannot be expected to possess, I am 
going to sing the song I sang you on that 
first day, when you nipped me so very per- 
sistently and scornfully." 

" You never sang a song to me, Douglas.*' 

'' I never sang or played to anyone else 
when you were present. Did you not under- 
stand that, my queen ?" 

^^ I suppose I would not understand. I wiU 
when you play to me again. What happy 
music we have had to-day, Douglas." 

She sat upon the rug, looking laughingly 
back at him as he played a few bars of the 
"Wedding March" with one hand. But 
gradually her eyes went back to the ruddy 

VOL. III. P 
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1^14 "tUii ktatxmi-iij itottO, 

66^1^, Utia sti6 Bdt ctttit^ iiSA . dttd ttOtionl68S, 
listening with fall heart as hd bsgM &6 tut 
sfa« Md hei&M fbt the fit»t time on the day 
Wheti fthe fiftli tihyf him ; afld had n6tef fa«ard 
Aiiiee. that tight c&tni bAck to hev vividly 
ill h ittAdtbm 6dtitr^ td this ; ttUd bll th« 
dbtbt Uttd sbitow df th« mdttths bdtifeen 
ihelted tmd v^Aidhbd ill the gkd sontent 

Which filled hM: hiatt, ftnd Itot h nf6W) t^aflge 
t^bWeif to liV^ry ttOte shb listbtied tOi 

" On a BTuiimer day did I earliesi meet her, 

I know all the words iUJb HMfltit ^d iky | 
By a dear, dear name I hare learnt to greet hez^ 

t kne# n6t ^heh, ti^dt His dciiiie to-dAy. 
With this self*8ame firelight shining npon her, 

dtreamihg do'^ '6A her tbigl^ lditeii« 
She is sitting near me. She whom I honour, 

&he that I waited Ibr, my t^^en. 
I never dreamed of li6t tall and fltatelya 

She that I lore is so flury lignt ; 
I OBABot i^otare ber walk sedatelj^, 

Tet whatever she does is sure to be right, 
(ind f found hw otrarCMtis. I fotmd lk«r huly* 

Pare in her spirit, that maiden t love. 
W)^h^ h^ birth had l^ei «d^le ^ i(hr}i^ 

I cared no more than the spirit above. 
Aiid f^^^kky tiidai^ to itty Uk^ kee^iSat, 

And ever her strength on mine shall lean* 
And the stard'shfi^ JEyl, ^d ^^ Afigeh bb V^iHt* 

Bre I cease to love her^ uiy Qneeti^" 

^ I bieg to infefih y6ft, Hester Awrattdfel, ttiat 
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the #otd8 of that sbng ftte copyright ; there- 
in you have no right to copy, howetcrr much 
you may be tempted. Do yOtt fidly cOmpi^ 
hend T^ asked the EatI, turning gravely 6n hb 
sdat, and looking rather inquisitively into 
Hester's half-hidden face. 

No ready answer earner 

" What did you say T 

^^ I did not speak, Douglas.'' 

** Oh I you were going to, I suppose ?" 

** No. Why r 

*' I am expecting a reply— or an encore." 

He had lefb the piano then, and was leaning 
against the chimney-piece, looking with a 
half-smile down upon her while she still kept 
her face half hidden. 

There was a few minutes' silence, then he 
laid his left hand on her bent head. 

^^ Dear one, look up and give me an answer 
to my song." 

She took the caressing hand in hers, and 
laid her little warm, bright cheek upon it; 
but she did not even then look up as she 
spokow ■ 
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^^I don't think, Douglas, that the stars— 
will ever fell — ^nor that the Angels — will 
ever be weeping." 
" Nor that ? — Go on, my dearest."^ 
" Nor that— you will ever cease to love 
me. 

" One thing more, my wife. Nor that ? — " 
" Nor that — I can ever cease to love you." 



THE END« 
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